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An overview is provided of activities undertaken by 
Southwest Virginia Community College and the Russell County School 
System to provide a cost-effective delivery system for 
education/enrichment opportunities for gifted seniors in rural high 
schools that lack the "critical mass" to sustain individual on-site 
programs. The delivery system used an existing transportation system 
to brin^ gifted students from individual schools together once a week 
at area vocational schools to achieve a cost-effective class size. At 
the vocational school, students received a variety of diversified 
educational experii^nces from a succession of teachers who were 
handpicked on the basis of their experience and skill in the 
instruction of gifted students. The project report provides an 
overview of the activities, profiles of the participating 
instructors, and instructional modules designed and implemented by 
the faculty. The modules include, with some variation, information on 
suggested time frame, prerequisites, overview of the unit, 
objectives, unit outline, assignments, informational text, suggested 
activities, culminating activities, study guides, and suggested 
films. The modules cover: (1) "The Exciting World of Dramatics" 
(Dramatic Arts Module); (2) "Karst Geomorphology and Speleology" 
(Earth Sciences Module); (3) "Contemporary World Issues" (world 
Affairs Module); (4) "Megatrends and Society" (Social Sciences 
Module); and (5) "Computers: Tools of Tomorrow" (Technology Module). 
Future plans for the project are also discussed, and a sample 
certificate of participation is appended. (EJV) 
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PROJECT OVERVIEW 



This project describes oclivilies undertaken jointly by Southwest Virginia 
Comnr)unity College, as principal contractor to the State Council for Higher 
Education in Virginia, and the Russell County School System, in an effort 
to provide a cost-effective delivery system for education/enrichment 
opportunities for gifted seniors in rural high schools that lack the 
"critical mass" to sustain in-situ programs at each individual school. 

The underlying principle of this delivery system was that critical masses 
are compiled daily in area vocational schools by grouping "relatively 
small" numbers of students from each individual school, thereby achieving 
a cost-effective class size. Since a daily transportation system was 
already in place to convey students from high schools to area vocational 
schools, it was envisioned that a limited number of academically creative 
students could ride the bus to the vocational school once weekly without 
undue strain on the system. There they would receive a variety of 
diversified educational experiences from a succession of "hand picked" 
teachers, experienced and skilled in the instruction of gifted students. 

Each faculty member/teacher was assigned an instructional module that 
was to be taught over a contiguous 5-6 week period. The nature and scope 
of the t'ducational offerings were formulated by a nine-person committee 
comprising three teachers from the Russell County School System, three 
representatives from Southwest Virginia Community College and a 
senior-level student from each of the three high schools within the 
Russell County School System. The committee was co-chaired by Dr. 
Michael Bishcra from SVCC and Dr. Nancy McMurray from the Russell 
County School system. Following identification of the desired subject 
areas the human resources were identified by the college representatives 
and the Russell County School System. 

A cornerstone of the educational delivery system was the provision of 
time and adequate resources for careful planning of the instructional 
modules. A delicate balance had to be maintained, keeping the flexibility 
characteristic of programs for gifted students, while retaining an 
adsquate structure that would show coherent and organized pedagogy. 
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The project was co-dlrecled by Dr. Michael Bishoro from Southwest 
Virglnio Community College end Dr. Noncy McMurrey of the Russell County 
School System. The importance of "selling the concept" to school end 
college faculty and administration could not be overemphasized. Due to 
unavoidable circumstances, one of the three high schools was unable to 
participate in the project. However, the number of students identified 
from the other two high schools was high enough to bring the total number 
of an acceptable level of 20 participants. 

Since the offerings were to take place once a week over a half-day span, 
the meeting times were planned on an alternating basis, meeting during 
the morning hours for a 6-week period, and during the afternoon hours for 
the next 6-week period. In this way, only about ten percent of any 
particular, regularly-scheduled high school class was missed by any of the 
students over the academic year. Furthermore, since the class met only 
once weekly, make-up time was not an insurmountable obstacle. 

It was conceptualized at the outset that academically creative students 
could be challenged by virtually any subject. As a result, initial planning 
called for a broad spectrum of offerings, spanning the natural sciences, 
the technologies, and the humanities. Feedback from the students, 
however, indicated that the six-week lime span was only enough to 
tantalize them, after which a new subject was started. It was therefore 
recommended that future efforts allow for more exposure time to a fewer 
number of subjects. 

The modules presented in this report were written by the faculty members 
during the summer of 1984. Typing services were provided by Southwest 
Virginia Community College. The modules have been designed and 
organized to provide a "turnkey" implementation approach. Teacher and/or 
faculty members at other institutions will be able to provide identical 
offerings with minimal complications end need for clarification. 

While it was desired that a succession of specific instructional modules 
were to be made available for immediate implementation by other 
institutions desirous of starting such an effort, it should be pointed out 
that the format for design of such a delivery system permits educational 
organizations to tailor their offerings to the needs of their students and 
the strengths of their faculty and teachers. 

Tne Mject is particularly indebted to Miss Nancy Pruitt, whose diligence 
and competence in typing the instructional modules resulted in a 
well -presented manuscript. 5 



THE IN ST RUCTORS 



Mrs. Dolly Wolloce 

Mrs. Wonoce received o B.A. in English from the Clinch Valley College and a 
Certificate in Drama. She she also conducted graduate studies at the University of 
Virginia and at Radford University. 

She has been teaching for 15 years. She enjoys it and feels it is very 
rewarding. 



Mr. Craig Ashbroolc 

Mr. Ashbrook earned an Associate degree from SVCC and Bachelor's, Masters 
and post graduate degrees from East Tennessee State University. 

He has taught Mining and Earth Sciences for 71/2 years and he spent 2 years 
with the coal industry as a geologist. 

Mr. Ashbroolc.'s interest in this program was related to his teaching. He felt 
that this program was one of the better ones, and he really found il enjoyable. 



Ms. Wrenda Fuller 

Ms. Fuller received a Bachelors degree from Dalcota Wesleyan University 
with 8 major in history and music. She has also received a Masters degree from 
the University of Virginia. 



Dr. Robert Tomlinson 



Or. Tomlinson holds hosiers end Doctoral degrees in American History frond 
Michigan State University. He also conducted graduate studies at the University of 
Richmond. 

Dr. Tomlinson's subject dealt with Megatrends in American Society. It 
examined American society In the 18th and 19 centuries. In particular. It 
scrutinized the south In the pre-Civil War period and noted how some of the 
leaders tried to resist the Megatrends of their days. 



h. Ameen Hashim 

Mr. Hashim received a BSEE from the University of Engineering and 
Technology in Lahore, Pakistan. He received a Certificate In Electronics Servicing 
at SVCC and a Certificate in Air Conditioning and Refrigeration at VHCC. 

In the past, Mr. Hashim worked as an EHV consultant as a junior Engineer in 
Lahore, Pakistan. He was a Technicorp Sales Engineer in Lahore, Pakistan, and he 
worked with Vance Heating and Cooling as a Service Engineer in Abingdon, Virginia. 

rlr. Heshlm's main Interest In this program was his ability to introduce 
youngsters to high technology to let them have a glimpse of the future so that they 
may see how high technology is going to effect their everyday living. He was also 
very interested in introducing them to the cpreers related with this field. 



THE PROJECT DIRECTORS 

Dr. Micheel Bishora 

Dr. Bishoro received o BoccolQureote degree in Aeronautical Engineering 
from Cairo University and Masters and Doctoral Degrees fronr> the University of 
Virginia. His background Includes several years of aerospace research and 
engineering, having worked on the Apollo 15 Lunar Rover and on Skyleb. His 
research areas included the dynamics of low-density flow. 

He joined the faculty at Southwest Virginia Community College in 1970 as 
Head of the Engineering Transfer Program. He was appointed Chairman of the 
Engineering Division in 1973. More recently. Dr. Bishera spent three years in 
industry os Director of the S&S Corporation Engineering Center. He returned to 
SVCCin 1983. 

Dr. Bishara was past President of the Supportors of Educational Excellence, 
and has authored several papers and publications in journals and books. He is a 

• Senior Member of the Institute of Electrical and Electronic Engineers, the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Higma Xi, Phi Delta Kappa and a number of other 
professional and honorary societies. 



Dr. Nanc y McMurra y 

Dr. McMurray received a Bachelor of Arts Degree in English with a minor in 
Social Sciences from Emory and Henry College. Her graduate studies, all conducted 
at Virginia Polytechnic institute and State University, culminated in Masters and 
Doctoral degrees in Education, with research areas in Administration & 
Supervision; in addition she also holds a Certificate in Advanced Graduate Studies 
from VPI&SU. She is currently Supervisor for Secondary Education at the Russell 
rouniy school system. Dr. McMurray has long been active in furthering programs 
for the gifted and talented through her professional affiliations and through her 
position as an officer of the Virginia Association for the Education of the Gifted. 
She is Chairman of the Southwest Virginia Supervisors Association and is a 
member of the Virginia Education Association and of Phi Delta Kappa. 

She is active in community activities as Secretary of the Russell County 

• Women's Club, as a Sunday School teacher and church pianist, and as a volunteer 
^ '-ker al local homes for the aged as well as the hospital. 
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JULIE ALTIZER 



Daughter of Mr. end Mrs. Michael G. Altizer. Student at Lebanor. High School. She 
has been in the Honor Society, Gifted and Talented, and the top ten people of her class. 
She also lettered in varsity tennis for four years. 

She plans to attend Ennory and Henry College this fall. Her major concentration 
will be in Elementary Education, and her minor concentration will be in Christian 
Education. She hopes to be a public school teacher and to be actively involved with 
church youth. 



ANDREA S. BARRETT 

Andrea " . . feels fortunate to have been part of such a rewarding experience. This 
particular program has not only been a superb learning experience for me, it hcs also 
given me knowledge not obtainable in any other way. I've learned end been exposed to 
the broader aspects of our changing society, end have been given ideas in which I can 
use in contributing to this society. But, aside from the fact that this program has 
definitely made me a bit wiser to many things, Ive acquired several new friends with 
primarily the same ideas and opinions as myself. Of course, this isn't saying all the 
students involved in the A. C. E. program for seniors are alike, for we definitely have 
differing opinions and beliefs about certain^ things." She feels that the class, as a 
whole, has been very pleased with this program and would definitely recommend having 
it again for upcoming seniors. 

She plans to continue her education at the University of Richmond in speech 
Communications/Theatre Arts. 



ELLA BARTON 

The eldest doughler of Gary end Linda Barton, she attended Lebanon High School 
and Itves In Cleveland. Besides participation in the ACE program, she is a member of the 
National Honor society, and the Spanish Club. 

Honors received during high school include acceptance into the National Honor 
society, Spanish III Award, Algebra II Award, 2nd place In the Algebra II contest at SVCC 
in her junior years of high school, being chosen for Who's Who, Honorable Mention during 
history day this year; ranks 4th in her senior class. 

Ella has stated that . the ACE program has benefited me because it has made me 
realize there is more to be "gifted" than I thought. I have been subjected to a diversity 
of things I knew nothing about before the ACE program." 

After graduation she plans to attend Lees-McRae College in the fall. At this point 
she is planning to be a pharmacist. 

MARCUS ALAN BLACKSTONE 

Will be attending Va. Tech this Fall (1985), majoring in General Engineering. He 
then hopes to further himself by earning a Masters degree in Chemical Engineering. 

The son of Mr. and Mrs. Blake Blackstone, he has been elected to the Gifted and 
Talented program, was a member of the Spanish Club for four years (1 year as an 
officer), a member of the band (serving as officer for two years), a member of the 
National Honor Society, elected to Who's Who among American High School Students. 

ERIC CRAIG COUNTS 

Apart from outdoor activities, Eric's main hobby is music, more specifically the 
guitar. Next year he plans to attend Virginia Tech and major in communications. He 
hopes to minor in music, because " . . this is my first and foremost love." Other hobbies 
include drawing, skiing, and tennis. 
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JENNIFER S. HESS 



Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Chester Hess of Honoker. She will graduate as 
Valedictorian at Honaker High this spring. Plans to attend Emory and Henry College 
beginning in the fall of 1985. Later she plans to transfer to The University of Virginia 
for graduate work and to obtain a Ph.D. in Psychology. She expects to practice in the 
field of Clinical Psychology. 



JANE HUBBARD 

Daughter of Wayne and Louise Hubbard. Throughout high school, she has taken oil 
"college bound" courses, including four yeors of math, four years of physical and life 
sciences, three years of French, four years of English, and three years of social studies. 
She received awards for the highest average in Algebra I& II and French I, II, & III. 

A member of the National Honor Society, participated in the Gifted and Talented 
Program, Pep Club, French Club, and Hi-Y Club , In which she attended M6A for three 
years. She attended the Hugh O'Brien Youth Leadership Seminar in her sophomore year 
and attended Governor's School for the Gifted at Virginia Tech. 

Participated In many sports while at Lebanon. She lettered in girls' basketball for 
four years and made SWD Honorable Mention for two years. In volleyball, she lettered 
for three years and made the All-SWD team this past season. She also lettered in track 
during her freshman and sophomore years and lettered this past season in tennis. 

She has been accepted to the Engineering School at Virginia Tech and will major 
in Chemical Engineering. Salutatorian at LHS for the class of 1985 
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AMY JOHNSON 



Amy feels that . my participation in the ACE program has helped me 
tremendously as an upcoming college freshman. I have been exposed to a lot of different 
things that people not involved In the ACE class haven't experienced. This class is the 
highlight of my high school activities." 

In school, she belonged to various c?ubs and organizations, including the Spanish 
Club, Hi-Y, SCA, class officer. Pep club. Chorus, Band, Gifted and Talented, and Peer 
Counselors. She has been involved in Model United Nations and History Day competitions 
for several years. 

Active in Lebanon Baptist Church and in the youth ministry, a volunteer 4-H leader 
and has a club in Cleveland. She is also a member of the senior 4-H club in Lebanon, has 
taken pieno lessons for eight years and now teaches piano at her home. 

Amy remarks that " . .growing up in a small town has given me a special sense of 
closeness to my family and neighbors. This is the main reason I have chosen to attend 
SVCC next year. I plan to major in either science or math. Geology and physical 
geography are especially interesting to me - but I can't put all of my interests together 
and come up with one particular field." 

She maintains a 3.0 average at LHS and is 32nd out of the 140 in her class. 



KAREN S. JOHNSON 



A graduating senior at Lebanon High School , she has participated in 
extracurricular activities. As of the close of this year, she has been active in the Pep 
club. Chess club, French club. Foreign Languagp. Festivals, Model U.N., band, track, Hi-Y, 
and is a 3 year member of the National Honor iJociety. Also, she attended the Student 
Model General Assembly in Richmond, has been active in the Gifted and Talented program 
for two years, end is ranked 1 1th out of 133 class members. Also, in her junior year in 
high school, she was elected to Who's Who among American High School Students. 

After graduation, Karen plans are to enter a business college and graduate with a 
major in Fashion Merchandising. Her goal in life is to excel in the Fashion World and 
eventually become a buyer and seller of fashion merchandise. But ". . . the main thing in 
my life is to be happy where I am with what I'm doing." 
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KIPPY LAMBERT 



The youngest son of Reverend and Mrs. Clyde Lomberl. He hw been involved with 
this group throughout his years in high school, and colls it " . the most enjoyable 
group that has ever been.' He hopes to enter a business related or conriputer 
programming field. 



Seventeen years of age and a senior at Honaker High School. When he graduates 
this summer, he plans to attend bouthwest Virginia Community College, and to pursue 
General Studies for two yeers. After two years at SVCC, He plan to transfer to a four 
year college . 



Moved to Virginia in 1976 after living in Chicago. He enjoys playing most outdoor 
sports. After high school, he plans to go into the Army as <5 step on the way to college. 



Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Needem Sheppard of Honaker, VA. She plans to attend 
Southwest Virginia Community College and later transfer to the University of Virginia. 
She would like to major in education and, someday, to teach English at the high schooor 
college level. 



Son of Mr. end Mrs. Glen A. Stinson of Honaker. Senior at Honaker High School. 
Activities in high school have included: four years of footbQll, two years of basketball, 
two years of track, three years in the Beta Club, and five years in the Gifted and 
Talented Program. In his sophomore year, he attended the State Beta Convention. 

He will graduate from high school on June 6, 1985. After graduation. He will 
attend Southwest Virginia Community College for two years majoring in Engineering. 
After two years there. He plans to transfer to Virginia Tech where and seek a Masters 
Degree in Engineering . 



BRIAN KEI.LY LAWSON 



JAMES PECK 




LYNESSA SHEPPARD 



MARK STINSON 
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VINCE WHITED 

Enjoys music, Irevel, motorcycles, end working with computers. He plens to 
ottend Virginia Tech in the fall and major in computer science. He also hopes to 
further his musical abilities while at Virginia Tech. He plans to worl< as a systems 
analyst after graduation. 



DAVID Wilson 

Son of Mrs. Helen Wilson. He is 17 years old. 

In high school, he has taken an academic structured curriculum in hopes of a good 
college career. He has also participated in many clubs and organizations, including 
Beta and Science Clubs and has held office in these clubs and in his class. He has also 
been a representative to the Student Council Association. 

He ". . enjoyed the Gifted and Talented Program end considered it one of the 
highlights of my high school career." This fall, he plens to attend Virginie Tech, 
majoring in Engineering. 
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SU66ESTED TIME FRAME: Six 3-hour classes 
PREREQUISITE: Student must be identified as gifted. 
ODERmEUP OF COURSE: 

This unit will introduce students to the exciting world of dramatics. The 
student will be developing himself physically, mentally, and socially in a 
group activity demanding constant adjustment to other people. He will 
learn how to use his voice and body effectively. Thus, this unit will not 
only give the student acting and speaking experience but it will also 
encourage wide knowledge, critical judgment, and deeper enjoyment of 
plays and public speaking. 

OOJECTIUES: 

1. The students will develop his\her inner resources. Emphasis 
will be placed on activities which help the student to develop 
observation, concentration, and emotional responses, and to 
strengthen sense recall and imagination. 

2. The student will become familiar with stage directions, stage 
areas, body positions, and crosses. 

3 The student will practice basic stage movements. 
4. The student will improve voice qualities through controlled 

breathing, pitch and volume variety, and clear articulation 
5 The student will recognize the importance of oral reading in 
everyday life as well as in the field of drama where an actor must be 
able to interpret and communicate the written page. 

6. The student will effectively interp'-et lines so that they arouse 
audience belief, have spontaneity, and achieve the desired effect. 

7. The student will practice unit memorization in which he learns 
the material scene by scene and coordinates the lines with the 
assigned movement. 

8. The student will analyze both the internal and external 
qualities of characters he is asked to portray. 

9. The student will practice applyitig straight makeup and 
character makeup. 

10. The student will be made aware of the importance of costume in 

the theater. 

11. The student will be given the criteria for evaluating a play or 
presentation end will prepare critiques on various kinds of 
performonces. -< 



COURSE OOTLINE 

I. Inner Resources 
A Body wormups 

B. Loosening up (group gome of charades) 

C Emphasizing believable action (1-3 min pantomime) 

D Developing observation (1-3 min. pantomime) 

e" Developing concentration (5 min. group improvisation; 

F s rengfhening sense recall (5 min written description 

6 Strengthening imagination (4-5 min. group improvisation) 

H. Developing emotional response (2-4 min recall and 

improvisation) 



II. Movement I 

A. Following stage directions 

B. Practicin] basic movement 

C. Utilizing motivation 

D. Handling special movement problems 

III. Oral Interpretation ■ 

A. Voice warmups 

B. Improving voice 

C. Reading orally (3-5 min poetry reading) 

D. Intc -preting the character's lines 

E. Memorizing 



IV. Characterization 

A. Analyzing a character 

B. Creating a character in a play 

C. Skit 

V. Ma' eup and Costuming 

A. Doing straight makeup 

B. Doing character makeup 

C. Dressing in character 

VI Dramatic and Humorous Monologues 

A. Presentation by each student (5 min.) 
B Critique (after watching video of perform 
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SVfiSESTEB RCTIVITIES: 

I. Charades ia a game in which lilies of eilhera book, movie, play or song 
ars panlomimed. Depending on your class size, divide inlo Iwo, four, or 
six leams of aboul six people each. Appoinl an umpire for each Iwo 
teams lo (a) see lhal Ihe rules are enforced and (b) record Ihe lime 
consumed by each leam performance of ils charades. Each member of 
the leam wriles a lille and submils il lo a leader on Ihe opposing leam. 
The leader on Team A draws a lille submilled by Team B and 
panlomimes il for Ihe members of his leam. The umpire limes him and 
each member of Ihe leam as each panlomimes one of Ihe lilies 
submilled by Ihe opposing leam. He lall'es Ihe lime sheels and 
announces Ihe winning leam who look Ihe leasl amount of lime lo guess 
ils charades. 

2. Divide inlo groups of Ihree or four and acl oul well known folk tales 
such as lillle Red Riding Hood", "The Three Bears", "Rumpelslillskin", 
or "The Three Lillle Pigs". Make up your own dialogue and action as you 
fc: ow the story outline. 

3. The student should think of an action he wants lo pantomime. 
The following are suggestions. 

a. Building a campfire 

b. Shining shoes 

c. Rowing a canoe 

d. Boxing with a friend 

e. Fishing 

f. Milking a cow 

g. Changing a flat lire 

h. Selling a table 

1. Baking something 
j. Building something 
k. Golfing 
1 Your choice 

Make your selection. Outline each step in the action lhal you 
intend lo present. Give attention lo details. Rehearse until 
you have complete believabilily in your scene. Present your 
panlominne. 
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^ 4 In 0 one minute scene moke believable your efforts to escape from a 
• place where you are trapped-perhaps a pit, a cave, a car trunk, and 

elevator. Visualize the size, shape, and position of where you are 
trapped Then use you whole body in trying to escape. Strain, grunt, 
claw, climb, dig. Make yourself and your audience believe your 
endeavors. Continue your efforts until your teacher calls "Cut." 

5 Choose an age group-childhood, teenage, middle age, old age-and 
note basic movements of that group. Your observations should include 
movement of the body, head, legs, and arms. Discover a rhytimc beat 
that you would associate with that age. In class, enact the age group 
you studied, first silently, and then again with a musical background 
on record that suggests the rhythm you noted. 

6 Do the mirror exercise. Divide into pairs of A and B. Face each other, 
looking directly into your partner's eyes. Partner A initiates slow 
movement of arms, hands, and body, as though her were under water, 
using space around him. B is the mirror and must reflect exactly all 
of A's activities and facial expressions. At a command from your 
teacher reverse your roles, with A being the mirror. Communicate 
with the eyes. Strive to work together, trying not to trick your 
partner with quick movements. Later, add voice sound. 

7 Have the class divide Into circles of about 15 people each. One person 
says one word; the second person repeats that work and then adds a 
different word that he associates with the first. Proceed adding 
words around the circle. Actors forgetting the work must drop out. 

8 Divide into groups of four of five, with' eoch group choosing a simple 
item to "eat." In turn, each group goes to the stage and proceeds to 
"taste," "smell," and "eat" the imaginary food. Work on recelling the 
real food as you eat it. 

9 Your instructor will assign you an article such as a carrot, a French 
poodle, a we. dishcloth, a watermelon, a thick bill fold, a fried egg, or 
en ostrich feather. Observing or recalling these articles, you are to 
abstract the predominant features of the article and i* orovise, in a 
situation, a character having those qualities. For ample, a 
watermelon may suggest a short fat man with a smoot head, chubby 
cheeks, and a waddle to his walk. Place such a character in a 
situation and improvise dialogue and action. 

10. Recall from your past and experience where you quickly changed fo.-m 
ERIC one emotion to its opposite: joy to sorrow, fear to happiness, ^ g 

™" sympathy to onger. Infiprovise a scene around that change of emotion. 



11. As a class, attend a play given either by a community group, a 
professional road company, or a nearby university drama department. 
In class, discuss the acting: Did the acting seern spontaneous or have 
the illusion of the first time? Did the characters" feelings seem 
genuine? Could you tell what the characters were thinking'? Could 
you tell the characters' purposes for moving and talking as they did? 
Could you easily hear the dialogue? Did you understand the character 
relationships? Did you believe in the characters throughout the play? 
Why or why not? 

12. Go to the stage area and make several crosses, ending with varied 
body position. The class will identify each stage area you are in and 
the body position you are assuming. 

13. Determine basic movement that you can use to communicate the 
following characters: an ignorant person; a nervous "high-strung" 
individual"; a vigorous, healthy athlete; and exceptinally fat person; a 
weak, sickly person; a timid, self-conscious individual; etc. Pay 
particular attention to your weight placement and foot base, to the 
degree of tension in your movements, and to the selected mannerisms 
of that type person. Reproduce the behavior of these people so that 
the class won't have any doubt as to whom you are potraying 

14. Create two unrelated lines of dialogue for Character A and Character 
B. Have the class justify these lines by supplying the thought pattern 
of Character B, so that his lines will relate to what Character A has 
said: 

Example: 

A: There are roses growing in our back yard 
B. Oh. to be in Paris right now. 

(Justify B's speech so that it relates to A's line ) 

15. Choose a four line nursery rhyme such as "Mary Had a Little Lamb. " or 
"Twinkle, Little Star." Using controlled diaphragmatic breathing, 
practice saying the complete four lines from memory until you say 
them slowly, two times on one exhalation Control the output of air so 
it is depleted as the second jungle ends. 

16. Select a tongue twister and practice saying it from memory until you 
can repeat it clearly three times with moderate speed. 

J7. With your teacher's guidance, choose a poetry selection Analyze the 
selection. Prepare a one-minute introduction of your selection. 
Rehearse aloud at least ten times your introduction and poem. Then 
read your poem aloud with the intent of communicating the ideas as 
well as the emotions. - ,^ 



18. Plan a Shakespearean progam. Select short scenes from Shakespeare's 
tjlays for analysis and reading presentation. 

19 In groups, build a scene around a historical event such as Lewis and 
Clark's first meetin- .vith Sacajawea, Madam Curie's discovery of 
radium Alexander Graham BelVs first successful use of the telephone, 
etc. Be sure your story has dramatic value, a clearly defined plot, and 
a climax. 

20 select a picture from a magazine or from a reproduction of a famous 
painting that shows an interesting looking person. Analyze that person 
in the light of what you see in the picture. In class, show the picture 
and report what feelings, thoughts, and' behavior make this character 
distinctive. 

21 Write a biography of the character you are portraying in a scene. 
Include as many facets of the character as possible, such as his family 
background, his schooling, how h8 spends his leisure time, his favorite 
food his most memorable experience, his greatest disappointment, 
events at home that please him, home happenings that displease him, 
etc. Base your writing on your character study from the play. 

22 Begin a "makeup morgue" by collecting magazine pictures of various 
faces. Paste the clippings in a loose leaf notebook and classify them 
according to age-youth, maturity, old age; characters-fictional, 
historical, stylized; special noses, scars; hair styles; beards and 
mustaches. Refer to this "morgue" when you need to get ideas for 
makeup. 

23. Divid3 into pairs and do straight makeup on each oLner. 

24. Demonstrate on a classmate the application of a beord, a mustache, or 
nose putty. 

25. Dress small dolls in various period costumes. 

26. View a play, movie, or television show and write a critique of it. Read 
your evaluation to the class. 
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For additional actiuities, see: 

Tanner, Fran Averell. f ^flsir Drama Pro jects. Caldwell, Idaho: Clark 
Publishing Co., 1977. 

Spolin Viola, imnrovisation f "r thP Theatre: A Handbook of Teaching_Qiid 
nirp ^tin q Techniques. Evanston, Illinois: Northwestern University 
Press, 1963. 

CiLMINBTINS RCTIVITIES: 

1. The students will prepare and present a skit to an audience. 

2. The student will prepare for memorized presentation a 5 minute 
monologue. He will unit memorize his lines while adding necessary 
characterized movement. His presentation to the class will be video 
taped for evaluation. 

SiSCESTED FILMS RND FILMSTRIPS: 

1. Improvised Dromd. 2 parts. 30 minutes each. Sound. How to use 
improvisations to develop ideas into emotion and drama. Educational 
Media Service, Bhgham Young University, 289 HRCB, Provo, Utah 64602. 
Film. 

2. Stage Positions and Body Control {2 parts) Olesen Company, 1535 
Ivar Avenue, Hollywood, California 90026. Filmstrip. 

3. Didiogue. 30 minutes. Sound. Analyzes dialogue and discusses ways 
of giving it the best expression. Shows scenes from Othello, School for 
Scandal, Julius Caesar, and Cyrano. Audio-Visual Instruction, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 68508. Film. 

4 Element dry Stage (Straight, Character, False Hair and Nose 

Putty). 4 parts. Color. Olesen, 1535 Ivar Avenue, Hollywood, 
California 90023. Filmstrip. 

5. Stage Makeup. Color. Paramount, 32 West 20th Street, New York, 
New York 10011. Filmstrip. 
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KRRST 6E0M0RPH0L06V AND SPELEOLOGV 
prtparad by 

Craig tl. Rshbrook 



SU66ESTED TIME FISME: 20 hours to be completed in five 3 hour 
sessions and one 5 hour field activity at the end of the program. 

PBEREQHISITE: Student must be identified as gifted and must possess a 
basic knowledge of the Earth Sciences. 

COiRSE eVERIIIEIU: 

The unit will provide a study into the origin, hydrology, and geomorphology 
of karst landfornris characteristic of selected drainage basins within the 
Clinch River watershed. Physical and social controls acting upon karst 
processes will be highlighted. 

Speleology, the study of caves, will provide basic knowledge of caves and 
will be a field learning experience designed to tie together karst 
geomorphology processes. Man's impact on cave biology and ecology will 
also be considered. Field activities will be physically strenuous and 
students should be prepared for such activity. 

Ujectivei: Upon completion of this unit the student should be able to: 

1 . describe karst terrains, 

2. read and draw topographic maps, 

3. locate any knnX forms an those maps, 

4. identify, compare & contrast basic Icarst landforms; 

a. microsolutlonal forms, 

b. macrosolutional forms, 

5. giue basic descr^otions of subsurface geology by properly 
identifying karst landforms. 

6. offer theories on the origin of caues and karst landforms, 

7. recognize stages of tieuelopment typical of karst topography, 

8. describe groundwater mouemttit in carbonate rock regions, 

9. list aduantages to caue and karst studies, 

10. identify caue owner rights and caue protection lams, 

11. identify caue formations including, but not limited to,; 

a. dripstones, 

b. flowstones, 

c. dome rooms, 
' d. cave pearls, 

6. breakdown, 

f. solution tubes, & 

g. chimneys. 



12. mop CQues with compost ond tope, 

13. perform coue photogrophy, 

14. cove responsibility, 
13 recognize coues os ecosystems, ond 

16 interrelote the enulronment's physlcol systems uiith korst form 
deuelopment. 

•CTIUITIES: . 

1 Read and construct contour mops from known elevation points. 

2 Examine korst development in Florida, Puerto Rico, ond Kentucky using 
mops ond oeriol photographs in conjunction with lob exercises. 

3. Exomine korst development in Southwest Virginio ond problems 

ossocioted with such development. 
4 Construct droinoge bosin mops of locol study sites using the 
Honsonville, Corbo, ond Lebonon quodrongle ( 1 :24,000 scole) mops. 

5. Use composs ond tope to construct o mop of o hypotheticol cove during 
lab exercise. 

6. Group discussion deoling with mon's impoct on korst oreos; 
0. londfllls 

b. mining 

c. housing development 

d. highwoys 

e. forming 

f. covegoting 

g. coving in generol 
7. Dye trocing of sinking streom systems. 
8 Field trip to Bristol Governs. 

9. Field trip to Bundy's Blind Volley complex for identification of both 
microsolutionol ond mocrosoiutlnol korst londforms. 

10. Field trip to Sinkhole Volley for mocrosolutionol londformi dentifica- 
tion ond coving. 

1 1. Caving questionnoire. 

12. Construct Korst Topogrophy model. 

13. Mop Bundy's * 1 cove. 

14. Mop Dougherty's Cove.** 

15 Coving to Groy's Cove & collopse sinkhole (to crowl only). 
16. Locote selected corbonote rock regions of southwest Vrigmio ond 
identify as to the stoge of development. 

17 Slide presentotlon on coves ond korst londforms. 

18 Discussion deoling with cove sofety ond cove rescue (to be completed 
by selected National Speleological Society guest speakers). 

19. Cave equipment demonstration and discussion, 
o 20. Lab exercise on the karst topogtaphy of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky. 
ERjC 2 1 . Lecture on basic terms dealing with carbonate rock geology end 
ossocioted londform development. 23 



22 Completion of questions, terms, and study guide handouts (students 
will complete oil questions, studj guides, and term definitions either 
at home or elsewhere). All lab exercises will be completed during 

class time. _ * • i 

23. Discussion of cave biology with follow-up field identification at local 

caves. 

••Culminating Activity-The Daugherty's Cave mapping exercise will also 
include cave biology, cave ecology, karst hydrology, karst ge-morphology, 
and related carbonate rock phenoena. This activity will execplify for the 
student the interrelationship of the aforementioned phenomena and well 
serve as a model that supports the concept of continual development within 
regions subject to karstification. 
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•cUber I, 1»M 

1 Introductions & review of class syllobuc, 

2. inlroduclion to eortl^ science end korst geology. 

3 Mopping: e. Exercise * 7 pp. 59-68. 
" b. isolation of individual dreinege basins on topographic mops. 

4. Study Guide* 1 (due 10-8-84). 
■cteber • 

1. Review mapping • *i, 

2. Identifying karst londforms (both mocro & mocro), Exercise • 1 1 
pp.90-95 ( Activity *2) ..... , 

3. Use droinoge bosin mops form 10-1-84, port 3(b) to identify stoges of 
deveopment for korst forms. 

4. Study Guide *2 (due 10-15-84) 

October 15 

1. Cove lows of Virginio. 

2. Cave otrncr right©. 

3. Introduction to Speleology: 

a. cove origin 

b. cove formotions 

c. cove photography 

d. cove sofety 

e. cove bilogy 

f cove surveying ond mopping, (1) Activity *5 
g. complete orolly a caving questionnaire, (complied by the Notional 
Speleological Society) 

4. Assignment of groups for performing field exercises. 

actober 22 

1 . Guest speaker on cave safety ond slide show or 

2. trip to Bristol Governs. 

October 20 , . , a.iu»*ii 

1 Field trip to Bundy's blind Valley complex for completion of Activity 

*13 and field identification of karst landform as defined in study guid 

*1 

2. Utilization of map as compiled on 10-8-84, (-3) to locate identified 
landform. 

Nouember 9, Sotirtfe| , . . , 

1. Caving trip to Daugherty's Cave, (Activity • i4-see note at bottom of 
page 4 (Culminating Activity). 

2. Bring notebooks, pencil, compass, & tape. 

...... 
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1. Define Ihe following terms: 
corbonote rock 

cenote 
cone korst 
contour lines 
crinkling 
deckenkorren 
dip 

dotine 
dolomite 
droinoge basin 
exsurgence spring 
korren 
limestone 
myotis sololis 
myotis stonsi 
polje 

resurgence spring 

rillenkorren 

sinking stream 

solution volley 

swQllet 

strike 

troglobite 

troglophile 

trcgloxene 

UVQlQ 

2. Why con there be no true sonitory landfills? 

3. Whet solution(s) con you offer os to proper waste disposal in karst 
areas? 

4. How might proper maps and aerial photos oid in locating a proper waste 
disposal site? 

5. Should there be^a set of laws for karst areas protection? If yes, list a 
few ideas that might help in determining such laws. If no, why? 

6. Discuss groundwater systems briefly. Include such terms as vadose, 
phreatic, capillary water, infiltration, recharge, catchment, 
permeability, porosity, and transmissivity. You may use diagramatic 
sketches. 

7. Discuss the terms antecedent, consequent, end subsequent as relating 
to stream developement. 

How might a model of a typical karst area help scientists to learn about 
carbonate rock regions. 

9. How might computers be utilized in the study of karst geology and 
speleology? 

10. tomparaa tuDlcal karst area with that of noncarfaonate rock regions. 
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1. HOW do coves originate? How does this compare ond controst to other 

l<orst features development? 
2 Chemically speaking how do cave formations occur? 
HOW might dipping bedrock effect karst development 
Why IS the cave enviomment a delicately balanced ecosystem? 
How does noise effect the cave enviomment? 
Why do the majority of caves in Southwest Virginia trend from 
southwest to northeast? ,.i«„*h«m 
Draw models of the hydrologic cycle, and rock cycle 1 "king hem 
together at some common point so as to show their ^^^^f^'^^.^^.^^'^ 
HOW are caves related to the atmosphere? igneous rocks? precipitation? 

infiltraton? runoff? 



3 

4, 
5 
6 
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TenM99ee Velley Authoritg, Ifn11t1?^^ftl W'"^"^ Surveu. 7 1 1I 
minute quadn•^gle, 1:24,000, 
C«r bo, Virginia, 1969. 
H«nMnville,Virginii,1969. 
Lebanon. VI rginle. 1969. 



Avery Thome* Eugene. Intrepr^Uan at Aerial Phou^r^hs. Minneepoli., 

Minnesota: Burgress Pul>U$hing Company. 19r7. 
Douglas Henry H., ^*«rarfW/w* Falls Church, Virginia: Virginia Cave Survey, 

1964. 

Jennings, J.N. Karst. Cambridge: IheM.I.T.PressAm. 

Sleeting, MerJorieM. r^r^Zd^oW^w. NevYork: Columbia University Press, 1973. 
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Crothers, George M. 'Archeeol^^ TS^iuZi^^tsT 
National Speleologicel Society Bullettn 45, Ho. 2 (April 1983;. 1^ )) 
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~lir^itlZ' NaUoiial Speleological StKietyBull^^^^ .«No.2(April 1968). 41 42. 
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■epartt, lacBMstt, • leteirck 

A«hbfOok, Cr«ig 'ratrt UaJf^frnf: Thtir Location. I<J«iUficfttion. an<] Description 
Vithin the Clinch River Dradnege Basin. Virginia." M. A. Thesis. East Tennessee 
State University. 1979. 

Ashbrook. Cx'aig "Ktw W £vst Lmdnmas in the Utanoii m<i Carte 
ouadnngiesotltusseiJQnmm Virginia. ' Research presented to the Department 
of Geology and Geography, East Tennassaa State University, Fall 1974. 

Brent. V. B. GeotcgyotUa CUncbport QueOtaaslB. Virginia Division of Mineral 
Resources Report of Investigations J, 1963. 

Brucker, Roger V. 'Sche^ dtti/Aw/tar" Speleology Course offered at Vestern 
Kentucky University's Center fbr Cave ad Karst Studies, Summer 1984. 

Holsinger, John R. Description ot Virginia Cares. Virginia Division of Mineral 
Resources Bulletin 83, 1^- 

Eaercite Mmaal 

Hamblin, VJC. and Howd, JJ). Exercises in Physical Geology. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: Burgess Publishing Company. 1980. 

S««rces m% lafsmitiM: 

•r§Miziti«Rs 

1. Amehcon Geological Institute 
4220 King Street 
Alexandrio, VA 22302 

2. Center for Cove end Karst Studies 
Department of Geography and Geology 
Western Kentucky University 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 42101. 

3. Earth Sciences 
P. 0. Box 1116 
Lebanon, VA 24266 

4. Geological Society of America, Inc. 
3300 Penrose Place 

Boulder, Colorado 60301 

5. National Association of Geology Teachers, Inc. 
1041 New Hampshire Street 

Lawrence, Kansas 66044 o n 



06. Nttlionol Speleologicol Society, Inc. 
Cove Avenue 

Hunlsville, Alobomo 35810 

7. Virginia Division of Mineral Resources 
p. 0. Box 367 

Charlottesville, Va 22903 

lestMrce Perssas 



1. Anthony McGee 
p. 0. Box 842 
Blountville,TN 37617 

2. Roy Powers 
Rt. 1, Box 153 
Duffield,VA 24244 

3. Robert & Anne V»hiltemore 
4107 Ranch Roail 
Johnson City, TM 37601 

ersttas 



1. Holston Valley Grotto 

Box 3585 CRS 
Johnson City, TIM 37601 

2. VPI Grotto 
Box 558 

Blocksburg, VA 24060 




■L PimGMPK >NI TtPlilSFHIC MIPS 

T.e ^m Of 9eo.o9lc pro-,., ond their^^^^^^^^^ 
is .stgnttlcont part of ph«s1c«1 geo^ogy^ continual y ocUd upon the 
water. vu.eonUm, '"f "^.^/^r;,^^^^^^^^^^ variety of 

earth throughout geologic "™ "ovo P™""^^^^ , ^^rms It 

surface features. From a careful J »' «» area at 
,s possible to *term(newh.t prac sses^^^^^ « 9^^^,^ 

present and what processes '^al pho^^^^^^ These are 
perspective. 

hnw to view oerlol phologrophs and read 

This exercise explains how ^o/^^^ ^sed to study and 

topographic maps and indicated ";^^^^^3 by those 

inten)ret geologic processes and the landforms creaieo y 

processes. 
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Aeirol photographs ore extremely useful in the study end interpretation of 
geologic problems because they provide en accurate model of the earth s 
surface. Moreover, most vertical aerial photos are taken In stereo, so that 
by using a simple lens stereoscope you can see the image In 
three-dimensional relief. Aerial photographs permit remarkably detailed 
study of the earth's surface, 3uch as vegetanon types. Intricacies of 
drainage patterns, rock outcrops, and the tone and texture of the land 
surface. Topographic maps, on the other hand, express only the morphology 
of the earth's surface, by means of contour lines. The most serious 
limitation of aerial photographs is distortion of both scale and location, 
because a photo is a conical projection and there are no quantitative data 
on elevations. 

The primary purpose of using aerial photos in this manual is to illustrate 
geologic processes and the resulting landf orms and to give you an 
jpportunity to analyze and describe various geologic phenomena. 

STEIEISCIPIC ilEVINfi 

Aerial photos are usually taken in sequence along a flight line so that 
there is about 60 percent overiap in the flight direction and 30 percent 
overiap of flight strips. Every point on the surface photographed is shown 
on at least two different photos. When two adjacent photos along the 
flight line are viewed through a stereoscope in such a way that each eye 
sees only one of the two photos, the brain combines the images to produce 
the effect of a three-dimensional view of the surface. Thus, hills and 
valleys appear to stand out in bold relief. Many of the vertical aerial 
photographs in this manual are printed so as to permit stereoscopic 
viewing with a statndard lens-type stereoscope. By following the steps 
outlined on page 197, you can become proficient in stereo viewing. 

INTERPBETIN6 ■ERIIIL PII0T06B1PHS 

interpreting aerial photos is a skill acquired on'y be considerable 
experience but you can understand many aspects of photo interpretation if 
you understand some basic characteristics of land features as the appear 
on aerial photos. Some geologic features seen on aerial photos are 
illustrated in Figure 114. Their appearence con be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Water-Tones are dark gr»«y or black except where sunlight is directly 
reflected. Likewise, water in soil and rock renders a darker tone. 
ERJC 2. Vegetation-Produces many different patterns. Forests are dark gray, 

flres^londe frt liflhter tones, and culivated fields are usually • ^2 



3 Bebrock-Olfferent rock types «re expressed ba cherecterlstic tones, 
Ss iretnlge petle^s, feelures, end the seleetWe growth of 



vegetotlon 



Photo 
Farmland 

Photo 

Lakes and woodlands 

Photo ^ , , 

Meandering stream and flood plain 

Photo 
Sand dunes 

Photo 

Woodland and grassland 
Photo 

Seacoast - cliff, beach, stacks 
Photo 

Cinder cone and laua floui 
Photo 

EHposed rock, joint system 



Drainage patterns on eroded inclined strata 

Figure 1 1 4, Enamples of features uisible on aerial photographs. 
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CINTWI LINES 

Topographic mops ore Indispensable olds to many geologic studies. They 
show the configuration of the earths surface by contour lines and permit 
onHo measure horizontal distances and vertical elevations. Acontcur 
line is a line connecting points of equal elevatjon. Natural expressions of 
contour lines ore illuetroted by elevoted shorelines, cultivated terraces, 
and patterns developed from contour plovring. 

The idea of contours may become clearer to you if you think of an island in 
a lake and the patterns made on it when the ^«^e''Jf;'^'/f"f , 
shoreline represents the same elevation all around the island and is thus a 
contour line (Figure 1 15). Suppose that the water level of the lake drops 2 
feet and that the position of the former shorejine is marked by a gravel 
beach Now there ere two contour lines, the lake level and the old stranded 
beach, each accurately depicting increments of 2 feet, additional contours 
would be formed. A map of the beech is In essence a contour map Figure 
1 15D) and graphically represents the shape of the Island and Its elevation. 

The relationship between a contour map end the features it expresses Is 
Illustrated In Figure 1 16. The conical hills are represented by a series of 
roughly circular contour lines. As the elevation increases to the crest of 
the hills, the circles become smaller. A careful study of this diegam 
reveals the following characteristics of contour lines. 

1 contour lines do not cross or divide. 

2. Closely spaced contour lines represent steep slopes; contours spaced 

far apart represent gentle slopes. 
3 contour lines trend up valleys, cross streams, and return down the 
' valleys on the opposite side, thus forming a V thats points upstream 

On standard topographic maps, index contours (generally every fifth 
contour line) are labeled with their elevation and printed darker for easy 
identification. Lighter contours are not labeled, but their elevations can 
easily be determined. Count up or down form the nearest index contour and 
multiply by the contour interval. The contour Interval is Indicated at the 
base of the map. The most frequent interval used on 7 1/2-minute and 
15-minute quadrangles is 20 feet, although 5, 10, 40, 50, 100, and 200 
feet ore used if needed to express the topography being mapped. 
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Photographs fl,B, C, D, 

Figure 1 15. Diogrom illustrating the concept of contour lines. 
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Photograph 

Figure 116. Oiogram of the relstionthip between topographic features 
and contour lines. 

■CTEIMININS ELEilTltNS 

Elevation refers to height (in feet or meters) above see level end is 
essentially synonymous with altitude. Specific elevations are shown on 
topographic maps in various ways and are usually located at centers of 
towns, on hilltops, and at the bottoms of depressions. Elevatloons 
between contour lines can be approximated by interpolation. For example, 
a point midway between the contour 1240 feet and 1260 feet would most 
likely be 1250 feet, and a point located just below the 1260-foot contour 
line would probably be close to 1258 feet or 1259 feet. Such 
approximations are based on the assumption that the slopes have a 
constant gradient and the elevation is proportional to the horizontal 
distance. This, of course, is not always true, but a careful study of slope 
trends permits one to accurately estimate elevations between contours. 

Relief is the difference in elevation between high and low points. You can 
easily determine the local relief of an area by subtracting the lowest 
elevation from the highest elevation. 

Height and depth are measurements made relative to some local feature. 
For example, a monument might be 55 feet high relative to the ground and 
have and elevation (at its top) of 1555 feet because the ground it is on is 
1000 feet above sea level. 
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Photographs H, B 

Figure 117. Conctructing o contour mop form estoblished uersions. 

CiNSmCTINe • CiNTBVB MIP 

Contour lines on topographic mops ore constructed from stereo oeriol 
photographs by using high-precision plotting instruments which con read 
elevations, under ideal conditions, to the nearest foot. Prior to the use of 
aerial photographs, topographic maps were constructed vby establishing 
points of elevation and sketching in contour lines in the field. 

PIOBLEM 

1. Construct a contour map of the landforms sho)ivn in Figure 11 7A by 
plotting the contours on the planimetric map (Figure 1 17B). First 
analyze the surface in detail. Study the variations in slopes, stream 
valleys, cliffs, hilltops, etc. It may be advantageous to sketch lightly a 
number of contour lines inperspective directly on the diagram (1 17A). 
In sketching contours on the map, it is generally best to start near the 
edge at the lowest elevations and work up the major streams. Pay 
particular attention to the established elevation points and be sure all 
contour lines are in harmony with them. To find the approximate 
position of a contour line between two control points, study the slope 
shown on the diagram and estimate its map position. Note that the 
landforms in Figure 1 17A include (1) rounded hills, (2) sea cliffs, (3) a 
flood plain, (4) a plateau, (5) a river valley, and (6) a coastal plain. 
These features should all be expressed on the coitour map. 
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Photograph 

Figure 118. Conttructlng o contour mop from $tereo oerlai 
photographs. 

CeNSTMCTINS ■ ClNTtil MIP FHM lEIIIL PHmSIIPMS 

Aerial photographs provide the most accurate basis for constructing o 
contour map because one can see the surface in three dimensions directly 
form above. 

PRULEMS 

1. Study the area shown in stereo in Figure 1 18. The water level provides 
a horizontal reference. Note the elevotions established by a survey. 

2. Trace contour lines across the entire area shown stereoscopically. Use 
a soft colored pencil because you may need to make a number of 
erasures before you are staisfied with your results. Use a contour 
interval of 200 feet. It is generally best to start with the lower 
elevations and work up major streams. Label every fifth contour. 

3. How could you increase the amount of topographic detail? 
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Photograph 

Figure 119. fierlol photo of Menon Buttes orea, Idaho. 
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CtMPIIBISON OF lEIIiL PHOTieRIIPNS BND T0P06RIIPNIC MRPS 

The Menon Buttes area offers an excellent opportunity to study the way 
simple topographic forms are expressed by contour lines. By carefully 
examining the photograph (Figure 1 19) with a stereoscrope and comparing 
the image with the topographic map (Figure 120), you can soon develop the 
ability to visualize topographic forms in three demensions just by looking 
at a contour map. The following problems will help you compare the map 
and the photograph. 

PROBLEMS 

1. Study the volcano of Menon Buttes. The slopes of the crater differ 
significantly from one side to the other. How ore steep slopes 
expressed by contour lines? 

2. How are the more gentle slopes at the base of the volcano expressed bu 
contour lines? ^ 

Photograph 

Figure 120. Topographic map of Menan Buttes area, Idaho. 

3. How are the rugged slopes in the northwest part of the crater 
expresssed by contour lines? 

4. How is the closed depression of the crater expressed by contour lines? 

5. Study the flood plain area to the south of the butte. How is a relatively 
flat surface expressed by contour lines? 

6. Sketch the form lines of the topographic surface that is in stereoscopic 
view and compare your results with those shown on the topoqraphic 
map. 

7. What are the advantages of an air photo? Whet are the advantages of a 
topographic map? 
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Photograph 

Figure 121. CoMtnictIng o topographic profile. 



TIE TIPMMPIIC PMFILE 

Topographic maps present e view of the landscape as seen fornn directly 
above, an excellent perspective fronri which to examine regional 
relationships. This view, however, is unnatural, for we are accustomed to 
seeing hills and valleys from a horizontal perspective. In detailed studies 
of landforms it may be desirable to construct a profile, or cross section, 
through certain critical areas so that various features can ve analyzed 
from a more natural viewpoint. A profile can be constructed quickly and 
accurately along any straight line on a map, according tc the following 
procedure: ' 

1. Lay a strip of paper along the line where the profile is to be 
constructed (Figure 121 A). 

2. Mark on the paper the exact place where each contour, stream, and 

hilltop crosses the profile line. 
3 Label each mark with the elevation of the contour it represents. If 

contour lines are closely spaced, it is sufficient to label only the index 

contours. , . . , , 

4. Prepare a vertical scale on profile or graph paper by labeling horizontal 

lines to correspond to the elevation of each index contour line. 
5 Place the paper with the labeled marks at the bottom of the profile 

paper and project each contour onto the horizontal line of the same 

elevations (Figure 12 IB). 
6. Connect all the points with a smooth line. 

Obiviously the appearence of the profile will vary depending on the 
spacing of the horizontal lines on the profile paper. If the vertical scale 
is the same as the horizontal scale, the profile, except on very 
small-scale maps or in areas of extremely rugged topography, will be 
neariy flat. Therefore, the verticacale is usually exaggerated to show 
Icr.a^ relief. 

To determine the gradient of a stream, measure a representative section 
of the stream and divide that distance (in miles) into the vertical 
difference (in feet) between the starting point and the end point. The 
result is the change in elevation expressed in feet per m11e(ft/mile). 
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•kjective 

To recognize the various stages in tlie development of korst topography 
and to understand how landscapes are formed by solution activity. 

MaiM Csacept 

Solution activity of ground water is an important agent of erosion in 
regions underlain by soluble rocks, such as limestone, gypsum, and rock 
salt. Erosion by ground w^tor develops a distinctive landscape called karst 
topography, characterized by sinkholes, solution valleys, and disappearing 
streams. 

Karst topography evolves through a series of stagr ^ H the soluble rock 
is completely removed. 

■is^::isiM 

Karst topography typically develops in humid areas where horizontal or 
gently dipping limestone beds are exposed at the surface. Sinks and 
solution valleys constitute the dominant landforms, and much of the 
drainage is under ground. As a result, the region as a whole lacks a 
well-integrated drainage system. Tributaries are few and generally very 
short. Many minor streams suddenly appear as springs in blind valleys, 
flow for a short distance, and then disapear into sinkholes. Only major 
streams flow in a definite, open valley. Although solution activity and 
karst topography may predominate in certain localities, erosion by ground 
water is not u universal process as is erosion by running water. 

An idealized sequence of stages in the evolution of karst topography is 
shown in the diagrams tn figure 134. in the early stage of development, 
solution activity develops a system of underground caverns that enlarge 
until eventuall': their roofs collapse, producing sinkholes. As the sinks 
increase in number and size, some of them merge to form solution valleys. 

When solution valleys become numerous and interconnect, the area is 
considered to have reached the middle stage of development. A 
considerable part of the original surface is destroyed and maximum local 
relief is attained. 
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Continued solution activity ultlnnotely erodes the oreo down to the base of 
the limestone unit end only scattered rounded hills and knolls remain. The 
area Is then considered to be In the late stage of development because 
further erosion by solution activity can occur only If more limestone units 
exist in the subsurface. 

Photogroph 
Early Stage 

1. The surface is nearly flat, with a few small, scattered sinkhole 
depressions. Subterranean caverns are numerous. 

2. Throughout the early stage of karst development sinks become more 
abundant and increase in size. 

Photogroph I 
Middle Stoge 

1. Individual sinks enlarge and merge, forming solution valleys with 
irregularly branching outlines. 

2. Much of the original surface is destroyed. There are many springs and 
disappearing streams. 

3. Maximum relief, although not great, is achieved. Differences in 
elevation between the rim and the floor of the sink rarely exceed 200 
to 300 feet. 

Photogroph 
Lote Stoge 

1. Solution activity has reduced the area to the base of the limestone unit. 

2. Hills formed as erosional remnants ore few, widely scattered, and 
generally reduced to low, conical knolls. 

Figure 134. Block diogroms shouiing the evolution of kortt 
topogrophy. 



Photogroph 

Figure 135. Control Florfdo. 



EilLT STKE IF KMST lEPELSPMENT 



The bedrock tn this cree consists of hohzontel layers of limestone. Locol 
relief is only e few tens of feel. 

PrebleiBS 

1. With 0 colored pencil trace the drainage pattern shown in Figure 135. 

Is this pattern typical or a typical of karst topography? 
2 Note the light tone surrounding some of the sinks. Considering the 
' relationship of the water table to surface topography, how would you 
explain these tonal differences? 

3. Explain why the series of sinks occurs in a straight line north of the 

road. , , . 

4. List the evidence indicating that this area is in the early stage of 

korst development. 

Figure 136. Monoti, Puerto Rico. 

MIHLE STiSE IF KIIST 3EWELIPMENT 

The bedrock in Manati, Puerto Rico, is nearly horizontal and consists of 
pure, dense limestone. Sinkholes in this region are as much as 150 feet 
deep and hills ore up to 300 feet high. 

Prtblems 

1. Study the area shown in Figure 136 and compare it with the topography 
of the early and middle stages of stream erosion. List evidence 
indicating that this topography was not produced by stream erosion. 

2. Explain the origin of the circular and elongate hills in this region. What 
features indicate the stge of erosional development? 

3. Why ore there only o few sinkholes in this oreo? Where do they occur? 




KMCTTIPISMPIf 
Figvra 197 Cp. 95). Mmnstk Cave, K«BtHck]| 

The pockmorked surfoce of the hommoth Cove ores of Kentucky Is a classic 
exomple of korst topography. Many of the sinks are aligned along joint 
systems, forming linear depressions. Some of the sinks south of Park City 
are mere than 50 feet deep. North of Park City the number of sinks per 
unit area diminishes, but here there is a vast underground network of 
caverns. The northwest comer of the map Is underlain by mammoth cave. 

Prsbtons 

1. Study the map carefully and outllna the large solution valleys. 

2. Locate several disappearing streams and trace out the course of each., 
do these streams show characteristics of a typical river system? 
What features of karst drainage patterns are unique? 

3. Compare this area with the sequence of diagrams In figure 134. Is it in 
the early, riddle, or late stage of development? What specific 
features Indicate the stage of development of this area? 

4. What geologic hazards are most likely to be encoutered in this area? 

5. What particular problem of waste dlsposel and pollution does a karst 
area present to a city or industrial development? 

6. Note the differences In topography In the northern, mir^^le, and southern 
parts of the map, and consider the rliscussion of page )*0. Does it 
appear that the stages evolution of the landforms vary? How would 
you explain the differ^ 'n topographic development? 

jfiai Photograph 



Figure 139 (p. 97). Interlochen, Florida 

The elevation of the lakes in this region provides much important 
information about the ground-water conditions. The surface of each lake 
is essentially the surface of the water tableThus the lakes are control 
points for the elevation of the water table, and it is possible to construct 
a generalized contour map showing the confi^^uration of the water table. 
For example, in Figure 138 the elevation of Dark Lake is between 120 and 
130 feet, the elevation of Glass Lake Is between 140 and 150 feet, and the 
elevation of Clear Lake is between 100 and 110 feet. For convenience, 
assume that the levels of these lakes are 125, 145, and 105 feet, 
respectively. The water table can be contoured by application of the same 
principles used in contouring the surface of land. The 140-and 130-foot 
contour lines would be located between Dark.lake and Glass Lake, and the 
120-and 1 10-foot contour lines would be located between Clear Lake and 
Dark Lake. It Is obvious that the water table slopes to the east. 
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1. Determine the elevation of most of the large lakes in this area and 
construct a contour map of the surface of the water table. 

2. Many farms, small industries, and urban centers dump all their 
untreated liquid wastes into the subsurface. What happens to it? 

3. What geologic hazards (floods, landslides, subsidence, earthquakes, 
erosion, etc.) are most significant in construction work in this area? 

Photograph 

Figure 138. DIogrom showing houi to contour a water table. 




Aerial Photograph 
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CONTEnPORARY WORLD ISSUES 

prepared by 
Wrendo Fuller 

SU6GESTED TinE FRAME: Six 3-hQur classes 

PREREQUISITE: Student must be identified QS gifted. 

OVERVIEW OF COURSE: 

The students in this class of international problems will spend six 
sessions studying and analyzing five selected areas of world concern. The 
areas of study include the Mideast situation problem, U.S. Soviet relations, 
world hunger, the international banking crisis, and international terrorism, 
m examining these areas, the approach will not be to come up with 
solutions but to determine why the solutions have not been found and 
analyze alternatives to the present situation. The following overall goals 
will guide the organization of every class: 

KNOWLEDGE GOALS 

1. To analyze U.S. foreign policy in the selected problem areas. 

2. To examine the major trends, individuals, events and obstacles 
influencing the selected problem areas. 

3. To compare responses to world problems made by Western bloc 
nations. Eastern bloc nations, and developing notions. 

4. To bring depth of understanding to the possible role of an 
individual in influencing change in our world society. 

5. To examine the inter-relationship of economic, social and 
political forces 

SKILL GOALS 

1. To provide an opportunity to develop analytical and debate 
sl<ills. 

2. To provide learning experiences that will promote creativity 
and encourage the risk-taking of adventurous thinking. 

BEHAVIOR GOAL 

I. To promote confidence in individual thought and worth. 
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The student will examine the Issues surrounding the Mideast conflict 
and attempt to determine the approaches which could be used in solving 
the Palestinian refugee problem. In examining the strategies, the students 
win also be asked to analyze possible barriers. 

fiOALS 

1. To summarize and analyze the Issue of the Mideast conflict. 

OBJECTIVES 

a. To summarize the history of conflict. 

b. To Investigate the influence of religion on events. 

c. To analyze the extent of the Palestinian refugee problem. 

d To analyze the role of the superpowers, vs. Arab nations, vs. Israel 
m the region. 

2. To discuss various types of strategies for resolving conflict and 
relate to the Middle East. 

OBJECTIVES 

a. To rate the following general types of strategies for resolving 
conflict: 

Fight to win: fight to the finish 

Use delaying tactics: hold conference after conference 

until the other side gives in 
Bring in a third party, and agree to accept his/her/their 

ruling 

Bring pressure on other side by building up a circle of 

ruling 

Decide to give up some goals, in order to reach a 

settlement 

b. To identify which method of conflict resolution has been 
attempted in the Middle East. 
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OVERVIEW 

The discussion of U. S. Soviet reletlons will cover 2 sessions. (Each 
session will last two hours 15 minutes.) The first session will focus on 
background information on the Soviet Union and its attitudes to the United 
States. A guest lecturer will be invited to cover the background material. 
The second part of this unit will be a simulation game using historical and 
current figures in the East-West controversy concerning nuclear weapons. 
The purpose of the game will be to negotiate the elimination of space 
weapons, in other words, Reagan's "star wars" concept. 

1. To describe life in the Soviet Union. 
OBJECTIVES 

a. To examine the ideological legacy of Marxism-Leninism. 

b. To describe the structure and practice of government. 

c. To compare citizenship in the Soviet Union with the experience of 
Americans. 

d. to comment on religion and values in a communist society. 

2. To describe trends in Soviet (official) attitudes toward the United 
States. 

a. To describe the traditional "inevitable war" doctrine. 

b. To describe Khrushchev's revisionism approach: "peaceful 
coexistence." 

c. To describe the Brezhnev-Kosygin approach to detente. 

d. To describe the current crisis: The apparent failure of detente. 

3. To analyze prospects for the future. 

a. To analyze why arms talks are important and/or possible. 

b. To analyze the idealism and realism in American foreign policy. 

c. To describe factors influencing attitudes of Soviet end U.S. youth. 

4. To discuss whether it is possible to humanize the Soviet-American 
rivalry. 

5. To simulate a negotiating session between the Soviets and Western 
bloc countries on armaments. 

a. To do background research on Reagan's proposed "star wars" 
concept. A Q 



b. To debate and negotiate the elimination of the development of 
space weapons. 



1. The first session dealing with background material on the Soviet Union 
will be entirely by lecture and discussion. 

2. The simulation game will be organized as follows: Each school in the 
previous week will have been assigned the individuals or groups they 
will represent in the arms negotiation session. There will be 2 - 3 
students doing research on an individual or group in order to split the 
work load. Each group must select their own spokesperson and decide 
how the research will be carried out. Each group must propose an 
agenda to follow and the parameters of the topics to be discussed. 
The compromise agenda and purpose(s) of the session will be worked 
out in the first fifteen minutes of the session. 

The assignments will include the following: Nikita Khrushchev, Alexi 
Gromyko, Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, Margaret Thatcher, Green Party 
(West German Political Party), American Catholic Bishops* 
Conference, Ronald Reagan, Walter F. Mondale. 
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From Ihe beginning, the Bolshevik revolution presented problems of 
relationship with the non-communist states of Europe and America. Lenin 
and the Bolsheviks often appeared as "usurpers" rather than legitimate 
rulers and their rapid exit from the war In 1918 underscored other b^slc 
differences. The Bolsheviks quickly published the secret treaties enacted 
during the conflict and after the war they repudiated the debts of the 
tsarist government, claiming that they were a new and different 
leadership not obligated to the other states. 

Furthermore, the Marxist-Leninist blueprint of history called for 
communist revolutions in other countries, and to that end, the Comintern 
(Communist International) was organized in 1919 In Russia. France, and 
elsewhere Just after the war. In fact, in Italy, fear of communism was the 
principal catalyst In giving rise to the fascist In Hungary under Bela Kun in 
1919 was quite Influential In the Paris peace negotiations and directly 
affected the map of Europe. In Germany, too, Rosa Luxembur g and Karl 
Leubknecht (of the Spartaclsts) attempted a communist coup In 1919, 
although It too failed. There were a few other Instances of such apparent 
communist spreading Into Europe, though basically Russian Bolshevism 
was too weak at that time to be a serious threat. During the Civil War 
(1918-1921), Allies Intervened. 



1. Lenin led the Russian revolution and Its government until his death In 
1924 by a series of strokes. Lenin believed In world revolution, but he 
placed his emphasis on Russia. In fact, even In Russia, It appeared 
that communism was coming to power prematurely. In 1921, after 
naval revolts and economic chaos were rampant, Lenin enacted the NEP 
(New Economic Policy) which marked a return to free enterprise In 
most retell trade and small businesses. NEP also made concessions to 
the peasants and was Intended as a temporary "step backward In order 
to take two forward" at a later date. Lenin's premature death In 1924 
opened an intense debate over whether to continue the 
quasi-socialist/capitalist policy or to attempt a "permanent" (I.e. 
complete) socialist revolution. The "right devlatlonlsts" (like Nicholas 
Bukharin) favored keeping NEP and a "snail s pace" to socialism while 
Leon Trotsky, a deep-rooted ideologist, favored ending NEP and 
supporting world revolution. Joseph (Josef) Stalin took the middle 
road of "socialism in one country" and by 1928 has prevailed over his 
opponents and driven Trotsky out (killed in 1940 In Mexico). 
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Stalin implemented Five-Yeor-Plons in 1928 and following and made 
Russia a powerful industrial state. He borrowed from capitalist 
technology (including American) in doing this and made the CPSU. 

II For several years following World War I, Russia has no allies in Europe, 
and like Germany, was a pariah. But the Russian Commissars of 
Foreign Affairs pursued a policy of seeking normalization of relations 
with the non-communist states while the Comintern (which the 
Russians insisted was not a Russian but an international body) 
continued to promote revolutions. 

In 1922, when George Chicherin was foreign commissar (following a 
brief tenure by Trotsky who shifted to heading the Red Army) Russia 
and Germany signed the Treatu of Raoallo. during the Genoa 
Conference, thus ending their isolation. .Two years later, in 1924, 
several states recognized the new USSR, including Britain, France, 
Italy, Austria, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Greece, Mexico, and China. In 
1925, Japan established normal relations with the Soviet Union. 

A notable exception was the United States, which did not recognize the 
Soviet government until 1933 when Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
President. Still there were important economic and other contacts 
between the two countries before 1933. 

By 1933, the Nazi Party had risen to power in Germany under Adolf 
Hitler . A fanatically anti-communist National Socialist, Hitler had 
used the German communists in his rise, but turned on them after he 
became Chancellor in January 1933. The rise of Hitler added to 
American interest in normalizing relations with Soviet Union. 

In fact, during the thirties, when Maxim Litvinov was foreign minister 
(until replaced by Viacheslav Molotov in 1939) the Soviet Union 
became a member of the League of Nations (replacing Germany, which 
withdrew in late 1933) and talked of collective security against 
Germany in Europe. Many European states, though, remained suspicious 
of the Russians, especially after the beginning of the Great Purge in 
the middle thirties. 

Ill As Appeasement abounded in the late I930's Stalin and Hitler moved 
toward en alliance, as strange as that was. The Munich Conference (to 
which the Russians were not invited) in Sept. 1938 particularly 
alienated the Russians. In the summer of 1939, after the Munich Pacts 
had been violated and Czechoslovakia dismembered, Russia and 
Germany signed a 10-uear Nonaggc&ssion Pact on August 23, 1939. A 
week later, on September 1, Hitler's armies and Luftwaffe invaded 



Polond from the West, ond soon the Russians invaded from the East. By 
the end of the month, Poland was partitioned. 



IV The German-Soviet friendship did not last. By 1941, Hitler launched 
pPbration Borbarossa against the Soviet Union as massive German 
armies poured into Russia. They ultimately failed and by the end of 
1943, the Russian Red Army was beginning a counter-thrust that 
would not only expel the Germans but also place Russia in a position of 
power in eastern Europe. 

Meanwhile, Allied forces broke through Rommel's lines in North Africa 
at El Alamein as the German force bogged down and failed at 
Stalingrad. 

The first high-level Allied summits began at Casablanca in early 1943 
in Africa. Here they decided on "unconditional surrender" for the 
Germans. 

At this time, the U.S. and the Soviet Union were engaged as military 
allies against the Germans, Italians, and their satellites. U.S. 
Lend-lease aid went to Russia on the basis of the program passed in 
March 1941. Presumably, too, the Russians at least agreed in principle 
with the Atlantic Charter of August 1941 between Britain and the U.S. 
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V Bui serious differences were opporenl, especially after the Kolyn 
Forest incident of 1943 when thousands of bodies of Polish officers 
were found in a mass grave there. 

Stalin also hod a different view of strategy, favoring a second front in 
the West to relieve pressure on Russian force's. The western Allies 
concentrated on Italy in 1943, arid the setond front did not become a 
reality until D-Day (June 6, 1943). 

Lole war summits showed some unity but continuing differences. 

At Yalta, the Russians made significant gains, especially in the Far 
East where the Japanese had taken over certain Rus.;ian areas in 1905. 
Russian also was not opposed in regard t^ her presence in eastern 
Europe, although the Declaration on Liberated Euro pe i'jmanded 
democratization after the war. Russia agreed to enter t^e war against 
Japan within three months of the end of the German war. That proved 
to be less important then anticipated since the U.S. developed an 
atomic bomb by the summer of 1945 (used on Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
in August). 



Beg innin g s of the Cold War 

War time tensions between the Soviet Union and the western 
democracies were serious but not insurmountable. The common goal of 
defeating Nazi Germany held them together through 1945. But by war s 
end, the greatly augmented power of Russia in eastern Europe and the 
Kurlle and Sakhalin areas of the Far East, along with the growing fear in 
the West of expansionist communism, virtually destroyed the alliance. 

I The basic terms of post-war settlement were worked out in the 
conferences at Teheran . Valta and Potsdam (Berlin) c^fore the war 
ended. Thus the Paris Peace Conference (July-October 1946) dealt not 
with Germany but with Italy and the smaller German allies. Ihe 
Council of Forei g n Ministers (U.S. , Russia, Britain and aspects of the 
post-war arrangements. 

The Russian Maisky Plan called for $20 billion in reparations from 
Germany, about half for Russia. This was accepted by the western 
allies in principle but precise terms were left to be worked out. 
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Relations between the Soviet Union and the U.S. (and her allies) 
deteriorated after the war, especially as Russian power was 
consolidated in much of eastern Europe. 5 4 



Roosevelt's death ir April 1945 brought Harr y S. Truman to the 
Presidency (he was sleeted on his own in 1948 and served until 
January 1953 when )e was succeeded by Dwi g ht Eisenhower form '.953 
to 1961). 

American Secretarie « of State in this period were: 

James F. Byrnes (1945-1947) 

George C. Marshall (1947-1949) Marshall Plan 

Dean Acheson (1949-1952) 

John Foster Dulles ( 1 953- 1 959) 

A. In 1946, Churchill • recently defeated by Clement Attlee's Labour 
Party, spoke at Westminster College in Fulton, Missouri about an 
"iron curtain" that was descending on eastern Europe. 

That year and the next brought sharper definitions of the respective 
positions of the U.S.& USSR. The latter claimed "encirclement" by 
the capitalist states (led by the U.S.) and American leaders decried 
the increasing suppression of eastern Europe. 

The (act that the U.S. alone had the atomic bomb added to Russian 
concerns. Truman felt that the atomic bomb was "too dangerous to 
be let loose in a lawless world" and worked in late 1945 and beyond 
to control it. It was agreed in Washington in November 1945 that 
an Atomic Ener gy Commission would be set up for this purpose. 
The AEC would operate under the structure of the United Nations 
(which replaced the defunct League of Nations dfter the war). The 
secrets of atomic energy would be shared, said a statement by the 
Americans and British, "as soon as the effective, enforceable 
safeguards against its use for destructive purposes" could be found. 

The Atomic Energy Commission held its first meeting in June 1946. 
Bernard Baruch . the American delegate, told the AEC that the U.S. 
would destroy all of its atomic bombs and share atomic secrets as 
soon as safeguards could be implemented. The BARUCH PLAN 
called for international control of atomic weapons under the UN and 
protected from veto power. The Soviet Union wanted control within 
the Security Council of Ine UN (and thus vulnerable to the veto). In 
February 1947, Andrei Grom yko. speaking in English, insisted on 
the veto in regard to atoTiic energy. He called the American 
(Baruch) plan one-sided. No general agreement was reached on 
atomic weapons, and by 1949, the Soviet Union had her own. 



B. Meanwhile, the two sides in enfiergent "cold war" organized nfiore 
fully. A dualism settled again on Europe. 

In March 1947, the Truman Doctrine of containment was put into 
place as Britain withdrew from the civil war in Greece (see 
Levering pp. 29-30). 

The Soviet Union organized the COMINFORM (Communist 
Information Bureau) which replaced the Comintern that had been 
ended in 1943 as a concession to the West. This also linked to the 
Cold War. 

In June 1947, the MARSHALL PLAN was announced by Secretary of 
State, George C. Marshall at Harvard. This aid program was 
designed to help Europe help herself, but it was also linked to the 
Cold War. 

By 1948, the division of Germany into zones (Yalta and Potsdam) 
was becoming part of the Cold War. Britain, France, and the U.S. 
held the western sectors (which became Bizonia and then Trizonia), 
and the Soviets held the eastern part (including the city of Berlin, 
which was occupied in zones). 

The BERLIN BLOCKADE -.pp. 34-36) of 1948-1949 proved to be the 
prelude to permanent division of Germany into the German Federal 
Republic (capital in Bonn) and the German Democratic Republic 
(communist East Germany) by 1949. 

In 1949, the western states created NATO and the Soviets 
organized an economic system known as CMEA or COMECON (Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance). Czechoslovakia by then under 
communists (February 1948 coup). 

Ill The 1950"s confirmed that the Cold War was a reality that would 
endure as a fact of contemporary experience. The communist takeover 
of China in the late forties and the Korean War of 1950 to 1953 further 
aggravated the situation. In the U.S. there was a period of extreme 
concern for communism led by Senator Joseph hcCarth u (Wisconsin 
Senator from 1947-1957). Many innocent people were accused of 
being or sympathizing with communists. The Congress repudiated the 
McCarthyism approach but the fears and doubts lingered. 

In Russia, Stalin resumed the Five-Year-Plans after the war and 
blamed the war on the West. He took back some of his domestic 
concessions of the war years and seemed to be purging again when he 
died in 1953. At the same time, eastern Europe (with the notable 
exception of Tito's Yugoslavia) became a bloc of Soviet satellites. 



The Soviet Union hod its own atomic and hydrogen weapons but still 
lagged militarily and technologically behind the U.S. 

A. Stalin's death in March 1953 led to another power struggle. Nikita 
5. Khrushch ev was the eventual winner, but not until 1958 and then 
only tenuously. Malenkov and then Bul ganin led the government 
apparatus as Khrushchev led the CPSU until after 1957 when he 
combined both positions. There was a "thaw" in relations with the 
West for a white, and some domestic liberalization. The Korean 
War ended in 1953 and The Geneva Conference of 1954 brought 
some stabilization in the Far West (see Rosser pp. 282ff. and 
Levering pp. 52-55). 

At home, the U.S. had continuing concerns for communism (discuss 
Levering pp. 55-63) 



B. Khrushchev preached "peaceful coexistence" with the capitalist 
slates and mended fences with Tito. He also agreed to the 
long-delayed Austrian State Treaty in 1955 (the war ended ten 
years later there). See Rosser pp. 289ff. on Geneva Conference 
(1955). 

But with the arming of Germany in 1954-1955, Russia created the 
WARSAW TREATY ORGANIZATION. 



C. In 1956, the USSR moved against revolts in Poland (with little 
success) and Hungary (militarily crushed). This sobered those who 
had taken Khrushchev at face value. Khrushchev disagreed with 
Malenkov on nuclear weapons (see Rosser p. 286) and opted The 
Soviet Union developed ICBM's and even orbited the earth with 
Sputnik I (Oct. 1957). 

D. Meanwhile the Suez Crisis of 1956 brought the Cold War into the 
Middle East (Rosser pp. 296-29?;. 
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Nlklla S. Khrushchev dominated politics from 1957 until his ouster 
in October 1964. He was succeeded by Leonid Brezhnev and Alexei Kosygin, 
whose rule lasted until the early 1980 s. Kr|rushchev, both at home and 
abroad, was a mixture of toughness and conciliation. He preached 
"peaceful coexistence" but also put missiles in Cuba. He "de-Stalinized" 
Russia and eastern Europe but at the same time crushed brutally a revolt 
In Hungary. Khrushchev was flamboyant and sometimes contradictory. 

Khrushchev restored the lost power of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union and sought to bring about communism in Russia during his 
time. His peaceful coexistence policy was not an end of the Soviet rivalry 
with non-communist states, but a modification of the form of the 
struggle: non-military competition. He was no less determined than Lenin 
or Stalin to see communism victorious in the world. 

I. Khrushchev sought to win friends in the developing nations. In 
1955, Prime Minister Nehru of India visited the USSR (June) and 
was well received. Khrushchev and Bulganin (who, recall, 
succeeded Malenkov after his "resignation") visited several Third 
World countries in late 1955: Burma, India, Afghanistan, promising 
aid and support for complete national independence (see Rosser, p. 
292). 

Meanwhile, there was further consolidation of regional pacts in the 
Middle East and Asia that worried the Russians, The Baghdad Pk\ 
(February 1955) bound Turkey and Iraq, and later Britain, Pakistan, 
and Iran in a mutual consultative agreement on matters of defense 
in the Middle Ft-st. Already, in September 1954, the M9Pll9 P9Qt 
had created the South East Asia Treaty Organization or SEATO, 
bringing together the United States, Britain, France, Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Thailand, and Pakistan. This, too, was a 
consultative pact, but it clearly linked to the policy of containing 
the spread of communism. The states involved pledged that in case 
"the integrity or the sovereignty or political independence of any 
party in the treaty area. . . is threatened in any other way than by 
armed attack. . ." they would consult. In case of military attack 
they would Join in mutual defense insofar as their constitutional 
structures permitted. 

John Foster Dulles was committed strongly to opposing 
communism. But in 1956, the U.S. did not act militarily in Hungary. 
So the policy of "liberation" remained basically one of theory, not 
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II. ThR Suez Crisis of 1956 witnessed the inleresling speclocle of 
the U.S. and the Soviet Union joining in protesting against France 
and Bntain for their attacks on the Canal region. President Nasser 
nationalized the Suez Canal in July 1956 after the projected 
American financing of the Aswan High Dam project fell through. 
Nasser, who had come to power in Egypt with the 1952 revolt that 
toppled King Farouk, was incensed. Dulles was also distrubed at 
apparent Egyptian friendship with the USSR. 

In any case, the seizure of the Suez by Nasser caused a deep rift 
among the western states. Britain and France sent fighter bombers 
to attack the Canal area, and both Moscow and Washington pro- 
tested. Complicating the situation in that incredible year was the 
almost simultaneous occurrences of the Hungarian revolt, the Suez 
Crisis, and the U. S. presidential election. The UN was in chaos and 
helpless to do anything meaningful. Israel invaded Egypt. 

The primacy of Britain and France in the Middle East that had 
characterized the period since World War I, now ended. The U.S. 
and the Soviet Union now became the most important outside forces 
in that region. Israel was forced to give up her gains. 

Colonial empires were coming to an end, and Khrushchev saw the 
po'jntial for Soviet influence, but he recognized the reality of 
nputralism as events developed (see Rosser, pp. 294-297). For a 
while (until Sadat), Russia had much influence in Egypt. Soviet 
money now helped to complete the Aswan High Dam. 

Ill Events in Poland and Hungary strained the new Khrushchev policies 
severely. Thanks to the influence of the Catholic Church and 
Cardinal Stefan Wlad y slaw Gomulka (comparatively a liberal in 
communist circles and thus opposed to rigid Soviet models) was 
able to come to power. 

In Hungary, though, it was a different story. There, ImreNagy was 
defeated and Janos Kadar come to power. Ironically, Poland became 
more conservative and Hungary more liberal over the following 
decade, But in 1956, it appeared that conservative communism had 
triumphed in Hungary as Soviet tanks were brought in. 

By 1957, however, Khrushchev had acquired full power in Russia, 
although not really securely. By 1959 he was the head of the CPSU, 
the cabinet, and most of the other centers of authority. 
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IV The next Imporlonl episode in Sovi el-American relations came in 
1958-1959 when Khrushchev demanded a permanent German 
settlement or he would make a firm separate one with East 
Germany and thus forever seal the fate of Germany as a divided 
state. He gave the western states six months to bargain (but he 
later backed down). This Berlin crisis was actually the prelude to 
worsening conditions in Germany that would lead by 1961 to the 
Berlin Wall . 

Khrushchev visited the U.S. in 1959 and was still talking of 
compromise and disarmament. But he was also interested in the 
new Fidel Castro regime in Cuba and soon moved to establish ties 
there. 

V.The period from 1959 to 1962 was one of mixed realities. On the 
surface at least, relations were improving in 1960, but by a 
downing of a high-flying photo-reconnaissance U-2 piloted by a 
young man from Wise County Virginia ended the period of 
relaxation. It spoiled plans for another Geneva summit between Ike 
and Khrushchev in the spring of 1960. One thing that bothered 
Khrushchev about the U-2 incident v/as that the West had 
discovered that the Soviet Union did not have as many ICBM's as 
was believed. 



A. In January 1 96 1 , John F. Kenned y became President of the U.S. 
Cut down by an assassin in 1963 in Dallas, Kennedy had a short 
tenure in office. But it was a dramatic one. Kennedy believed 
in strong U.S. defenses and was determined to carry on the 
tradition of toughness. The Bay of Pi gs fiasco complicated the 
Cuban- America -Russian relationship, but did not deter 
Kennedy in his basic posture. 

In June 1961, Kennedy and Khrushche*' met in Vienna. Both men 
were frank and acquired a certain respect for each other. But 
Kennedy went through with plans to deploy 800 solid-fuel 
Minuteman ICBM's. He also asked for $3 1/2 billion to upgrade 
non-nuclear defenses. 

In August 1961, the Berlin Wall sealed off the eastern sectors 
from the West. 

B. Meanwhile, relations between communist China and the USSR 
worsened beyond repair. Albania defected to the communist 
Chinese orbit. Both sides made assults. Russia seemed to be 
losing her central grip on world communism. Khrushchev was 
experiencing political problems at home. 



C Khrushchev gambled on pulling offensive nuclear weapons in 
Cuba and precipilaled Ihe closesl brush wilh nuclear war ever. 
In 1962, thft riii^ft n riissile Crisis made Ihe whole world hold ils 
brealh. The Cuban crisis also conlribuled lo Ihe downfall of 
Khrushchev in 1964 since il was an embarrassing selback for 
Soviel expansionism in Ihe weslern hemisphere. 



VI. Soviel- American relalions improved for a while afler 1962. A 
nuclear lesl ban Irealy was signed and a "hoi line" inslalled 
belween Ihe While House and Ihe Kremlin. 

When Brezhnev and Kosygin succeeded Khrushchev in Oclober 1964, 
Ihey look a low profile. Meanwhile Lyndon Johnspn became U.S. 
Presidenl and Iried lo "build bridges lo easlern Europe." A 
slunning selback came in Augusl 1968 when Soviel forces invaded 
Czechoslovakia where Aipxander Dubcek was Irying lo liberalize. 
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The lote sixtfes and early seventies witnessed, conflicting, if not 
paradoxical tendencies in world affairs. The United States became more 
deeply involved in Vietnam and what would prove to be America's longest 
war and certainly its most divisive since the Civil War. Lyndon Johnson 
saw his Great Society dreams collapse as the war in Asia wor sened. He 
(Jecided that he would "neither seel< nor accept" the Democratic Party's 
nomination for another term as President. 



Richard Nixon now sought and won the U.S. Presidency, defeating 
Johnson's Vice-President, Hubert Humphrey. Nixon was inaugurated in 
January 1969 and re-elected in 1972 oven George McGovern, a strong 
component of U.S. involvement in the war. Nixon, too, offered promise of 
U.S. withdrawal. While only a year or so earlier, a comparative few voices 
were raised in protest against the Vietnam War (including that of blacl< 
leader Martin Luther King, Jr., who was assassinated Just a few months 
before Nixon's election), now most Americans opposed the war. It was in 
the political interest of any major officer seel<er to be committed to 
getting out, although there were still feelings that the U.S. should do so 
with as much honor as possible. 

Nixon, though, actually found the war worsening early in his first 
term. He expanded it into Cambodia in 1970 (triggering deaths of several 
students, black and white, at Kent State and Jacl<son State during protest 
demonstrations). While the Soviet Union was opposed largely aloof from 
the direct relations among the superpower states, which now presumably 
included communist China, (see Levering's frank but helpful treatment, pp 
116-123). 



Soviet-American relations were strained by the Vietnam War and by 
the Russian invasion of Alexander Dubcek's leveralizing 
Czechoslovakia in August 1968. Not since 1956 had the USSR used 
overt military force to hold down a revolt in eastern Europe, but the 
Czechoslovak crisis revealed that Brezhnev and Kosygin (like 
Khrushchev before them) would use force to maintain their empire 
there. The Brezhnev Doctrine, which was used to Justify the invasion, 
explained it in terms of the notion of "limited sovereignty " within the 
"socialist commonwealth." 
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After Dubcek, Gustav Husak took over and brought the Czechs and 
Slovaks back into line with Soviet doifiination. 



Report on Hungarian revolt (1956) and discussion q 

with tho anet C..rftfia«n hlnr 



oviet relations 



II It is reflective of the times ond the approach of Nixon and his 
principal foreign policy man, Henry Kissinger, that the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia (as is also true of the Vietnam pursuing nuclear arms 
limitation talks). 

Recall that Soviet diplomats had cried after the Cuban crisis, "You 
Americans will never be able to do this to us again." They meant that 
they would catch up with the U.S. in nuclear weapons and delivery 
systems and create Parity (rough equality) in nuclear capability. That 
Soviet build-up since 1962 has been one of the most important 
factors in world history during the past two decodes A counter part 
to this was the emergence of the idea of MAD (mutual assured 
destruction) which would serve to balance the two forces by making 
nuclear war impossible to win. Robert McNamara (among several) 
said ". . . nuclear weapons serve no military purpose whatsoever. They 
are totally use- less - except to deter one's opponent from their use" 
( New York Times. February 2. 1983). 

Useful or not, nuclear weapons were the key to the balance of forces 
after 1962. As the Soviet Union caught up with, and in raw numbers 
outstripped, the U.S., it became imperative to put some brakes on the 
new race. Only after Russia had achieved partity, did she seriously 
talk of negotiating on further deployment. Neither side spoke very 
seriously about reducing weapons until the t980's. 

II The SALT (strategic arms limitation talks) negotiations began in 
1969, but did not become effective until 1971. Meanwhile, Nixon and 
Kissinger were moving to use the China-Soviet split to some 
advantage and forge a "structure of Peace" based on tough bar^jdining, 
balance of forces, and mutual interests (see Levering's incisive 
analysis, pp. 129-132.) 

A. The U.S. moved toward reapprochement with both communist China 
and the Soviet Union, by then open enemies. Kissinger did 
preliminary work (visiting China in July 1971 to talk with Chou 
En-Lai) and Nixon and his wife Pat and party journeyed to China in 
February 1972. Only a few month before the Moscow summit of 
May 1972. 
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B. There hod been some porliol steps in the middle and late sixties 
toward U.S -Soviet improvement of relations. Kosygin met with 
President Johnson at Glassboro . New Jersey (refusing to go to the 
White House of Camp David) in June 1 967, but little had come of it. 
In July 1968 a Non-Proliferation Treot u was signed, but it had 
questionable value. Nuclear weapons continued to proliferate. 
Even France became a nuclear power of sorts, and China had the 
H-Bomb. 

IV. The Soviet- American negotiations involved trade, space cooperation, 
cultural exchange and other non-military aspects. But the central 
issue was nuclear weapons. The Soviet Union actually had more 
missiles than the U.S. but we were counting on the superiority of 
technology, including MIRV's (multiple independently targetable 
re-entry vehicles) which could deliver several warheads on one ICBM. 

The NUTS (Nuclear Utilization Target Selection) concept was just 
emerging and beginning to compete with MAD strategy. Strategists 
were beginning to consider more than numbers. Those who were so 
disturbed that the USSR came from SALT with certain "advantages" 
ignored say the supporters, the ultimate test in a possible nuclear wan 
can you survive a strike and then deliver a decisive blow to the enemy 
( second strike capability)? 



But this is the way it looked after the agreements of May 1972: 

United States USSR 

1054 ICBMs (1982: 1,052) 1,547 ICBMs ( 1982: 1,398 

7 1 0 SLBMs (submarine launched 950 SLBMs 

(mirved at 3,8,10) 

ABM (anti-ballistic missiles) limited to two sites with no more 
then 100 interceptors. 

No new systems to be deployed except those under construction or 
to replace obsolescent ones. 

450 long-range bombers 1 56 long-range bombers 



(1982: 347) 
41 nuclear subs with 



656 launchers 
(1982: 32 subs with 
520 launchers) 
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(1982: 156) 
44 nuclear subs with 
577 launchers 
(1982: 71 subs with 
I 950 launchers) 



Combined, the two countries estimated in 1972 to hove 5,210 worheods 
(U.S.) end 2,124 (USSR). By 1982 the figures were 9,000 (U.S.) ond 7,000 
(USSR). These ore weopons in deliveroble condition on bomberts, subs, ond 
missiles. The octuol totol in stockpiles ond on lounchers is 50,000 for 
both sides (14 tons of THl for every person on the eorth). 

Intermediote-ronge missiles (IRBMs) hove greatly increosed in recent 
yeors, espec^olly Soviet missiles. 
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I- After Nixon s resignation in 1974, eeraJiifird (1974-1977) met with 
Brezhnev .t Vl.divostok in l«te igTrTii rtTa ivnll aJ .T hLTL' 

inTir'":" k'^™"''' °' ^'^''iKc nucle r deliver f h e es 
including bonnbers, ICBM launchers and SLMB launchers Furt^Jnore 

ulS'nrairi ^'"^ '-'^0 Nirved launcrr Th7g 

rcoinS^rrco^rhgt^^^^^^^ 



JimnaXarter defeated Gerald Ford in 1976 ar< served as Pr.,irton. 
rom ,977 to earl, 1981 when he was succeedVdTy Ja, Tea';^ 
c^i i n '""'^ ammm dinkl g p ipTefo 

m crat 'ZZZV Carter. Vneo-popuM 

uemocrat with moderate views, aspired to use the fo-ce nf Lr.i 

principles to restrain the Soviet leadership H often referre tTth 

Of 1975 Which legalized ?he post-WW Tun r 

Inprt ih. "'^o ''""^^O 35 nations which 

signed the agreements to respect human and civil hqhts The 1974 

Z rn" Alexander S zhennsgn w s 

w de g pu6,c,zefi, as well as mistreatment of Russian Jel; and 
n lectua s like physicist Andrei Sakharov and Medvedev 
brothers who were Judged to be "insane" for their dissiden crU cism 
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III. As It turned out, Carter's opprooch olienoted the Russians, who often 
spoke of his "arrogant preaching" and indications that he ignored 
American civil rights issues while scathing the Soviet Union. 
Furthermore, the State Departnnent took the softer line while security 
adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski assumed a tougher approoch. The Russian 
leaders were confused: Vance or Brzezinski? 

Meanwhile, Russian-backed Cuban ventures in Africa and Central 
America Indicated a certain Neo-inriDerial thrust in Russian policy and 
heightened worries in the Middle East where Carter managed to let 
the Israeli's and Egyptians (under Sadat) to come to terms. 

When the Sovim Union invaded Afghanistan on Christmas and just 
beyond in 1979, Carter decided to restrict economic relations with 
the Russians and to boycott the 1960 Moscow Olympics. A new 
impasse was reached In the 1980 Moscow Olympics. A new impasse 
was reached in the tuncated detente process. 

On top of this, Khonrteini's followers seized the American embassy in 
Teheran, Iran in late 1979 

IV In its basic posture, the Brezhnev leadership departed form some of 
Khrushchev's models, but did not openly repudiate the idea that 
communism could be reached without war with the capitalist states. 
Still, Brezhnev presided over the biggest arms build-up in human 
history. No one knew exactly how to take this, but increasingly 
western countries assumed a nnore negative stance. Mar garet 
Thatcher's election in 1979 in Britain shifted that country more 
solidly in favor of deterrent power. Similar chances in West Germany 
(where the Will y Brandt era gave way to that of Helmut Schmidt and 
the U.S. (Carter and Reagan) gave rise to a sharper sense of 
confrontation. In West Germany, the SPD/FDP (Social Democrat/Free 
Democrat) coalition was replaced by o CDU (Christian Democrotic 
Union) / CSU (Christian Social Union) grouping in 1980. Less than two 
years later, the CDU canne to power under its center-right banner with 
Helmut Kohl. The government favored stronger defenses (including 
new U.S. missiles) even though many German citizens worried about 
their consequences and protested against them. 

V. In 1979, NATO decided to deploy in late 1983 and beyond some 572 
Pershing II and sophisticated cruise missiles in Europe. This decision 
was directly related to the de-stabilizing SS-20 series deployed by 
the Soviet Union. Some contend to this further de-stabilized the 
ERJC balance. Meanwhile, the U.S. continued to debate on the MX system. 



The Third World? Is octuolly 8 biased term. It does not find easy 
acceptance In those nations so described. The thrust of It Is that the 
superpower status of the U.S. and Soviet Union defines the basic context of 
world relations. The "Third World" refers to those nations that are 
basically apart from the two global camps of the super powers. 
"Developing nations" Is another term applied to parts. 

Indeed, a very dramatic trend of post-World War 11 developments 
has been the liberation (either by their own efforts or the departure of the 
colonial powers) of about one billion people from varying drgrees of 
colonial dependence. The liberation of the Belgian Congo in 1960 is 
sometimes taken as the watershed In this development, but Ghana and 
other states had already by then won Independence In Africa. 

I. Soviet theory has always been opposed to colonial imperialism, and 
"capitalist Imperialist states" Is a familiar slogan In Soviet 
propaganda. By now, most If not all, of the democratic capitalist 
states have repudiated colonial Imperialism as Im'noral and/or 
unviable. The high visibility In United Nations General Assembly 
activities of former colonial countries reflects the tremendous 
Increase In their involvements in recent decades. 

The Soviet Union, especially since Khrushchev, has had keen interest 
in these countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Lenin had 
revised classical Marxist theory on colonies and Rubinstein argues 
that the baste Leninist Interpretation has persisted in recent years, 
albeit with seme modifications (see carefully, Rubinstein, pp 
214-218). Recall the Khrushchev-Bulganln visits to Asia In the 
middle fifties. 

I I. The strategic Importance of the Third World has been recognized by 
both the U.S. and the soviet Union. American military bases have been 
established near the soviet Union where possible and practical, and 
Russia 1 efforts have been made to counter this with as much military 
and political presence as possible. Israel has remained a strong 
American ally, while the USSR hac had some notable periodic 
successes in Egypt, India, and Iran. 
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But another dimension is important. Both sides, especially he Soviet 
Un on hove seen in these countries possible friendly outposts or 
trade ideological and political partnerships, and balancing factor n 
their world rivolrips (including the Russian rivalry with communist 
China.) 

A Treaties, military equipment sales, trade, and investment have 
been the principal expressions of the superpower presence in the 
Third World. Since 1955, for example, the USSR has made military 
agreements with developing countries in the amount of about $75 
billion In 1980, such sales reached their all-time high ($14 
billion) and have declined somewhat since. Russian leaders have 
refused to make arms sales to Iran and Iraq during their 
contemporary war. On the other hand, Jordan and Nicaragua were 
added to the Soviet list. Sizable American aid also goes to these 
countries, especially Israel. 

Eastern European states and Cuba are often the contact points for 
Soviet military aid, including technicians and advisors. 

B In the Mediterranean region of Africa and the Middle East, Soviet 
advisors have been especially visible in large numbers in Algeria, 
Angola, Ethiopia, Libya, and Syria. 

Neither Soviet nor American presence is entirely military^ Both 
countries have promoted economic modernization (see on the 
Russian-built steel plant in India, Rubinstein, p. 221). India 
signed a friendship with Moscow in 1955 and maintained perenmal 
support for India over the following decades. The ruling period o. 
Mr. Indira Gandhi (1988-1977) witnessed further Soviet-Indian 
aid agreements, despite some straining of relations by the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia and other crises. (This Mrs. Gandhi was 
not the wife of the famous nonviolent reformer, but the daughter 
of Jawaharlal Nehru, who led the country in its early years of 
independence.) Western aid dramatically increased in the late 
19670*s. 

C Neither the Soviet Union nor the U.S. has been entirely convincing 
in the Third World states. These countries have basic suspicions 
of former colonial powers, and in some regions like the Middle 
East intense religious feelings motivate resistance (retail the 
Iranian crisis of 1979-1981 and the unexpectedly rugged 
resistance to Russian forces in Afghanistan). 
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Briefly, certain salient patterns can be seen in Third World countries 
In relation to our main topic in this course. 

A. In southeastern Asia, neither side did well. Ho Chi Minh 
(1890-1969) led N. Vietnam during most of the long war. He was a 
socialist (helped found the French Socialist Party) and once a 
Comintern leader. But he had lived in London and the U.S. and was 
in Paris during the peace conference after World War I. He was 
bascially a nationalist leader who might have been won as a 
western friend. But the French (and later American) presence in 
South Vietnam was bitterly opposed by Ho Chi Minh, and he died 
still fighting the division of the country. By 1975, the American 
effort ended there, and the communist North Vietnamese regime 
took over Saigon and ail of the southern area. 

The Soviet Union (after the comunist victory) moved in with much 
aid to the country, and Le Duan joined hands with Mcjcow. SV\], 
despite a 1978 twenty-year friendship pact, the Soviet unio': aid 
find in south Vietnam another Cuba. For one thing, China W63 a 
ne^»rby force, and Moscow had to treed carefully, (see Rubinstein, 
pp. 225-226) 

B. In the Middle East, the Russian leadership had soMe complicated 
problems. In 1948, the Soviet Union supported Israeli statehood, 
and in 1956 stood with the U.S. Inopposing the invasions of Egypt. 
But the long-range trend was toward U.S. -Soviet rivalry. 
Communist theory was ill-equipped to deal with the PLO 
(Palestine Liberation Organization, founded in 1964 and led by 
Yasir Arafat) and other nationalist and religious groupings. The 
U.S. has consistently supported Israel. 

Elsewhere in the Middle East, the Soviet Union and i e U.S. have 
had strategic Interests. The Russians have always eyed Iran 
(formerly Persia) and Afghanistan with much concern, including 
before 1917. 

The U.S. had strong ties to Iran, especially througii its oil 
companies, and for many years (until Khomeini in 1979) was able 
to keep this linkage. Whe Muhammad Reza Shah Pahlevi was 
overthrown In the late seventies, a fanatical Shi'ite regime was 
established and American subjected to persecution and 
incarceration. Russia could not make any headway, however, as 
Iran and Iraq went to war (still fighting in 1984). (For a very 
interesting story, see Katherine Koob's Guest of the Revolution on 
the Iranian crisis). Russia's gains in Iran were important, but, 
again, offset by continuing regional proj3jgms >jfQ 



C. Rubinstein provides o helpful overview of recent Soviet policy in 
the Middle East (pp. 240ff.) 



1. First, the soviet partnership with Egypt which was established 
after the 1956 Suez Crisis during President Nasser's tenure (he 
died in Sept. 1970). Nasser established ties with Russia but was 
independent in thinking. He created the UAR (United Arab Republic) 
with Syria. Although this lasted only three years, it indicated 
Nasser's desire to be an Arab leader more than a Russian client, 
(see Rubinstein, pp. 241-244) 

Brezhnev and Kosygin attempted to continue the Egyptian clientage 
reletionchip with Sadat after 1970, but Sadat's disappointment 
with Soviet arms deliveries and undue attempts to dominate 
Egyptian policies caused him to expel the Russians in July 1972 
(see p. 244). 

Nonetheless, the Soviet Union always supported the anti-Israeli 
position, including in the Yom Kippur War of October 1973. But 
Sadat rejected the 1971 friendship pact he made with Moscow and 
increasingly took a pro-western and conciliatory policy (toward 
Isroel). Eventually, during the Jimmy Carter years, Sadat and 
Begin signed important agreements on occupied Sinai Territory 
(p. 246). 

2. In recent years, the USSR has turned to Syria and the PLO for 
partnership in the Middle East, while putting severe pressure on 
Afghanistan and certain other regions. 
How did the Egyptian-Israeli treaty bring benefits to the Soviet 
Union? Problems? 

Why did President Hafez Assad want Soviet help? Was he a docile 
client of Moscow? 

3. Moscow has also been interested ir the Arabian Peninsula, 
especially Yemen, Iraq, and Saudi Arabia. A 1958 coup in Iraq 
opened the door to further penetration since the new Iraqi 
government took an anti-western stance. The USSR has had 
considerable interest stabilizing Iranian-Iraqi relations and did 
fairly well until the crisis of the early eighties, how does religion 
complicate the Soviet Union position in the Iran-Iraq relationship? 
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Ovgrview 



The students will Identify differences between a developing country and 
an Industrialized country. The relationship between population growth, 
g.n.p.^ percaplta Income, and literacy levels will be discussed. A focus on 
hunger as one product of being a third world nation will be made. Two 
simulations on problems of economically surviving will be conducted. 

GOALS 



1. To define developing vs. Industrialized nation. 



Activities 

A. Chart reading compering per capita Income and gross national 
product of the countries of the world, literacy level, and rate of 
population change (15 minutes) 

B. The per capita Incomes of the ten least developed countries of the 
world will be averaged, and students will be asked to develop a 
monthly budget based on that Income. If able to do so, students 
will then be asked if they could survive in the United States on 
that monthly budget. The class will then discuss differences in 
standard of living. Hopefully, they will realize the difference 
between "hsve and have not" nations. The class will then discuss 
in what ways the per capita income can be raised, and again the 
difficulty. To help in the disucsslon, a background on the economic 
base for the ten least developed nations will be provided as well 
as popultalon Information. (50 minutes) 

2. To portray the effects of economic underdevelopnnent. 
a. Film on hunger (25 minutes) 

3. To analyze possible approaches to dealing with crisis world hunger 
situations. 

a. Students will role play a situation in which they personally know 
for sure that several thousand people will starve within the month 
if they don't get food. Helping agencies will include the Red Cross, 
World Council of Churches, and the U.N. Each role description 
shows heavy demands on the resources of each helping agency. 
ERJC ^^^^ ^^^P ^^^^^ people? What long term solutions 

™" can be used, and what are the barriers? ?2L . 



4. 



To form a bridge into Session '5, which will concentrate on the 
internotionol bonking crisis ond how the less developed countries ore 
big actors in the crisis. 
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Ovarvlaw 

The student will exemlne the current International banking crisis and 
how the less developed countries (LDCs) ere big actors in the crisis as 
well as high interest rotes. Possible long term and short term solutions 
will be analyzed. 

1. To examine the "genesis" of the debt crisis. 
Obj ectives 

a. To analyze the politics of the oll/petro dollar. 

b. To relate the rise In inflation to the rise In the cost of oil and then 
Interest rates. 

c. To discuss the decision of Bretton Woods, 1972. 

2. To describe the current economic situation. 

a. To describe and analyze the relationship of depressed trade and 
declining prices and how both are affected by high interest rates. 

b. To describe the dependence of LCDs on exports and Inability to 
attract foreign private capital. 

c. To analyze political problems In LDCs because/If austerity 
measures are imposed. 

d. To analyze effect of protectionist attitudes in area of trade. 

3. To characterize U.S. strategy for dealing with the banking problem. 

4. To describe role of commercial banks. 

5. To brainstorm outlook for next decade and what needs to be done. 
ActlvUles 

1. Guest speaker from bank on banker's perspective on problem (30-45 
minutes) 
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"Bonkers ond the Debt Crisis: An Inlernallonal Melodrema?" Washington, 
D.C.: United States Department of State, August 25, 1983. 

"The Challenge of Economic Growth: June 13, 1983." Washington D.C.: U.S. 
Department of State, 1983. 
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Spring, 1984, pp. 533-560. 
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the World Economy." Address before Foreign Policy Association, New 
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delivered at the 10th Anniversary Conference of the National 
Committee for Monetary Reform, New Orleans, Lousiana, November 7, 
1983. 
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Terrorism has become o frequent, if not accepted, form of political 
behavior at the national and international levels In the pest decade. As a 
special problem of political violence it has come under considerable 
scrutiny by scholars and policy makers alike. While there are disagree- 
ments about a precise legal definition of political terrorism and about Its 
causes, there Is reasonable agreement on a number of points concerning 
political terrorism Theses include: (1) that there Is a clear distinction 
between terrorism employed by national governments end that waged by 
groups who view a national government or governments as their target; 
and that (2) the Increase In terrorism In recent years is directly related to 
changing political and technological conditions across the globe. In this 
unit on terrorism, the student will attempt to define terrorism, Indentify 
major characteristics of terrorist groups, and develop a strategy to 
combat a terrorist group. 



Goals 

1. To introduce students to the groups which practice political 
terrorism and to the causes and patterns of this form of political 
violence. 

Oh jBctlves 

1. To define and distinguish the two major forms of terrorism. 

2. To generate a case study of a terrorist group employing a number 
of attributes. 



To introduce students to the negotiation process in a terrorist- 
hostage situation. 

1. To make decisions about tactics and policies for dealing with 
hostage situation. 

2. To develop rationale for these decisions. 
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ACTIVITIES 

t. Lecture/discussion on nature and types of terrorism. Hand out sheet 
listing all the knovyn terrorist organizations in existence today. 

2. Fill out analysis worksheet on selected terrorist organization (See 
attached.) Research on the selected group will have been done 
previous to the class. 

3. Simulation game on a terrorist-hostage situation. The following 
scenario token from a November 9, 1981, issue of TIME Magazine will 
be used. 



It begon as a Brink's job gorier than most, botched, but otherwise 
routine. A band of six men and two women set the trap. A stalled car 
blocked the poth of the armored vehicle. Two other cars approached 
and stopped apparently to offer help. The guards did not surrender 
automatically. Nor had the robbers expected a police patrol car. By 
the time the shooting was over, two of the would-be robbers, o 
Brink's guard and tow New Vork policemen were dead. 

The robbery was not routine, however. The suspects were spectators 
from America's almost forgotten radical post. They were members of 
the Weather linderground, soldiers of the Black Liberation Army, 
onetime Black Panthers. Their goal was not just robbery but terror. 

In on attempt to escape the police dragnet, four of the would-be 
robbers fled to Laguardia Airport. There they boarded a Boeing 737 
bound for Montreal. As the plane taxied to the end of the runway, the 
fugitives brandished automatic weapons and forced their way into the 
cockpit. They gained control of the plane and the fifty-two 
passengers and crew members on board with no casualties. 

'<nce the authorities were informed of the hijacking, and the FBI and 
New York police arrived at the scene, the terrorists made their 
demands known. They were clear-cut, with little room for 
compromise. They demanded safe passage to Libya, where they would 
get a friendly reception. They also demanded five million dollars, 
money which would finance future terrorist activities. Finally, they 
demanded the release of the two comrades who had been captured in 
the robbery and of six other radical leaders being held in American 
prisions. 
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students will be assigned to the roles of hostage, terrorist of FBI 
negotiators. Each role will have a role description which the others 
will not see. (See attached.) The room will be arranged to simulate 
the skyjacking situation as closely as possible. Terrorist will not be 
in visual contact with the FBI negotiators, and talking will be through 
in walkie-talkies. Seven minutes before the end of the period, each 
student will fill out the questionnaire "How to Deal^with Terrorism." 
Results will be provided at the next class session. (See attached). 
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Some orgonlzollons ere listed twice so that you can find them by either 
initials or name. Most of the names have been translated into English. 
Therefore initials and names sometimes appear mismatched. For example, 
the FAR in Guatemala is the Fuerzas Aermados Rebeldes in the Spanish 
native to the country, but translates into Rebel Armed Forces in English. 
We have listed the full name only in the interest of simplicity and brevity 
in compiling the list. A few names, such as the Ordine Nero (Black Order) 
in Italy, we list only in the native language, because that seems to be the 
most common reference to them. Also, in the interest of the name, its 
country or regional area of operations. More detailed information on all of 
these groups required more space than we can give it here. No single 
publication was found that does contain details on them all. The 
collection of materials cited in the bibliography above covers most of 
them. And, although it is by no means oriented toward a treatment of 
terrorism, the McGraw-Hill Political Handbook of the World carries 
information on a number of them, within its description of the political 
situation in each country. 
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Afro-American Liberation Army-U.S 
ALF (Arab Liberation FrontMsrael 
ALN (Nat l Liberation Action)-Brazil 
Americans for Justice-U.S. 
Angry Brigade-United Kingdom 
ANYO (Arab Nationalist Youth 

Organization)-Libya 
Arab Communist Organization-Syria 
Argentine Anti-Commuist Allianc e 
Argentine Nationalist Organization 

Movement (MANO) 
Armed Forces of National Liberation- 
Venezuela 
Armed Liberation Forces-Argentina 
Baader-Meinhof Gang-W. Germany 
Bandera Roja-Venezuela 
Black December-Pakistan/U.K. 
Black Guerrilla Family-U.S. prisons 
Black Liberation Army-U.S. 
Black September-Mideast 
BSO (Black September Organization 

same as above) 
ERP (People s Revolutionary 
Army)-Argentlna 



Catalan Liberation Front-Spain 

Coalition of Nat l Liberation 
BrIgades-HatI 

COREMO (Revolutionary 
Committee of Mozambique). 

Croations-Yogoslavia and West- 
ern Furope 

Cuban Movement C-4-U.S. anti- 
anti-Castro 

Dominican People s Movement 
Dominican Republic 

Dominican Revolutionary Party- 
Domlnlcan Republic 

Eagles of the Palestinian Revo- 
lutionary Movement 

ELF (Eritrean Liberation Front- 
Ethiopia and Mediterranean 
Area 

ELN (Nat l Liberation Army)- 
Bolivia 

ELN (Nat l Liberation Army)- 
Columbia 

Eritrean Liberation Front- 
Ethiopia 
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ETA (Freedom for Bosque Homeland) 
-Spain 

Escuadrao Da Morte (Death Homeland) 
-Brazil 

FAL (Armed Liberation Forces) 

-Argentina 
Falange Party-Lebanon 
FALN (Armed Forces of National 

Liberation)-Puerto Rico 
FAR (Peronist Armed Forces) 

-Argentina 
FAR (Revoluntionary Armed Forced of 

Columbia 
Fatah-Mideast 

FLQ (Leberation Front of Quebec 

FRAP(People's Revoluntionary 
Armed Forces)-Mexico 

Free South Moluccan Youth- 
Netherlands 

Front for the Liberation of 
Brittany-France 

FSLN (Sandinista National 
Liberation Front)-Nicaragua 

Group for the Defense of Europe- 
France 

Irish Republican Army ("Official" 
and "Provisional" wings)- 
Ireland/U.K. 

Islamic Liberation Organization 

-Egypt 

JDL (Jewish Defense League)- 
U.S./Europe 

Kachin Independence Army-Burma 

Revolutionary Guard 

Lebanese Socialist Revolutionary 
Movement 

Liberation Front of Mozambique 

Liberation Front of Quebec 

Malayan National Liberation Army- 
West Malaysia 

MANO (Argentine Nationalist 
Organization Movement 

Manson Family-U.S. 

Meinhof-Puig Antich Group- , 



Mexican People's Liberation 
Army 

MIR (Movement of the Revolu- 
tionary Left)-Bolliva 

MIR (same as above)-Chile 

MIR (same as abov8)-Venezuela 

Montoneros- Argentina 

Movement of the Revolutionary 
Left-Bolliva 

Movement of .... -Chile 

Movement of .... -Venezuela 

Movement of National Libera- 
tion (Tupamoaos)-Urugay 

MR-8 (Revoluntionary Movement 
of October 8)-Brazil 

National Liberation Action- 
Brazil 

Notional Liberation Army- 
Brazil 

National Liberation Army- 
Colombia 

National Liberation Movement- 
Iran 

National youth for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine-Libya 

New People's Army-Phillippines 

New Wold Liberation Front-U.S. 

New Year's Gang-U.S. 

Ordine Nero- Italy 

Organization of Revolutionary 
Socialist Action-Lebanon 

Organization of Victims of Oc- 
cupied Terorists/Sons of... 
Mideast 

PDFLP (Popular Democratic 
Front for the Liberation of 
Lebanese Palestine) 

People's Revolutionary Armed 
Forces (FRAP)-Mexico 

People's Liberation Army- 
Columbia 

'People's Liberation Front- 
Turkey 

People's Liaberation Front- 



People's Revolutionary Army 

(ERP)-Argenlino 
Peronisl Armed Forces (FAP) 

Argentina 
PFLP (Popular-front for the 

Liberation of Palestine 
PFLP-6C (popular Front for the 

Liberation of Polesinne- 

Generol Command) 
PLA (Palestine Liberation Army) 
PLO (Palestine Liberation 

Organization 
Popular Revolutionary Vanguard 

(VRP)-Br8zil 
Poor People's Party-Mexico 
PRP (People's Revolutionary 

Partyj-Tanzania 
Punishment (Palestine Factions) 
Raul dendic International 

Brigade (after name of founder 

of Tupamoros)-France 
Rebel Armed Forces (FAR)- 

Guatemala 
Red Flag 74-United Kingdon 
Red Guerrilla Family-U.S. 
Revolutionary Organization of 

theTudeh Party-Iran 
Revolutionary Youth Movement- 
Turkey 



Sandinsta National Liberation 

Front (FSLN)-Nicaragua 
Shan Insurgents-Brma 
Slakhal-lran 

Symbionese Liberaticn Army- 
U.S. 

TPLA (Turkish People's Libera- 
tion Army) 

Tupamaros (Movement of 
National Liberation)-Urugay 

12 of January Movement- 
Dominican Republic 

23rd of September Communist 
League-Mexico 

United Pnpular Liberation Army 
of America-Mexico 

United Red Army (URA)-Japan 

Union of the People-Mexico 

VPR (Popular Revolutionary 
Vanguard)-Brazil 

Weatherman-U.S. 

Wh'te Flags-Burma 

Wroth of God- Israel 

Zapata Urban Front-Mexico 
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Terrorist Group.. 



1. Size of Terrorist Group 

Estimates of number of members- 
Geographical range of group 



2. Leadership of Terrorist Group 
Who 



Background. 



Involved with f»ny other group. 



3. Membership Composition of Terrorist Group 



Foreign national li.;olvement. 



Socio-economic class of rank and file. 
Involvement of Women 



Educational level of rank and file. 
Racial composition 



4. Organizational Structure of Terrorist Group 
Briefly describe how group ic ."-ganized 



5. Target? of Terrorist Group 



lERlC 



Primary power target. 



Immediate target (hostage). 
Wider audience target 



6. Immdiate Guals of Terrorist Group 



Create a bargaining situation. 
Publicize activities 



Provoke government repression. 
Punish a guilty party 
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The following slotemenls moke osserlions about the kinds of policies 
which should be token in response to terrorism. Read them. Think about 
them. Then circle the phrase below each which most closely represents 
your feelings obout the statement. 

1. The safety of hostages should always be the primary concern when 
negotiating with terrorists. 



strongly agree 



agree 



disagree strongly disagree 



2. Governments should not hesitate to be flexible in responding to 
demands of terrorists. 



strongly agree 



agree 



disagree strongly disagree 



3. The Israeli approach at Enteobe (that is, a quick strike against the 
terrorists by special 'Jrmy units) ought to be the model for our nation in 
dealing with terrorists who take hostag9s. 



strongly agree 



agree 



disagree strongly disagree 



4. Terrorists will cease taking hostages if more governments adopi "no 
ransom" policies. 

strongly agree agree disagree strongly disagree 

5. Political asylum should mt be granted to terrorists. 

strongly agree agree disagree strongly disagree 

6. Control over the medio must be exercised by the government in 
reporting tsrrorist activities. 



stronglij agree 



agree 



disagree strongly disagree 



7. If personal freedom must be sacrificed in order to deal with terrorism, 
then that is the price we must pay. 



strongly agrae 



agree 



disagree strongly disagree 



8. Prolonging a terrorist/hostage situation through negotiation is the best 
strategy for assuring a peaceful resolution of the dispute. 

85 

strongly agree agree disagree strongly disagree 



9. The number of deoth:^ caused by acts of terrorism is not sufficently 
lorge to warrant tighter controls on the lives of individuals in our 
society. 



strongly agree 



a(iree 



disagree strongly disagree 
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MESiTRENBS flNI S8CIETV 

pr«per«d by 
Robtrt H. Toptlinson, Ph D 



SUGGESTED TIME FUME: Six 3-hQur classes 
PREIEaUISITE: Student must be identified as gifted. 
C8MSE aVERVIEW: 

Over 8 period of six weeks, students will study the ten trends identified by 
John Nalsbitt In his book "Megatrends". After becoming familiar with his 
views, students will read national and state newspapers to test Naisbitfs 
contention and to see if changes have occurred or are likely to occur. One 
method of testing the whole concept of trends and the need of societies and 
institutions to adjust to them will involve examining the 1850s through 
newspapers and other primary sources as well as secondary sources. 
Students will see the Civil War as a failure of society and its institutions 
to recognize "megatrends" and accommodate the changes that produced 
stress and crises for America. 

Currently many people are concerned about public education and whether or 
not educational institutions are adequately preparing students for the 
changing world. Students will review the controversial report "A Nation 3* 
Risk" and relate it to the megatrends. Both Naisbitt and the authors of "A 
Nation at Risk" present Interpretations and points of view which challenge 
other schools of thought including the determinist views, so students will 
during the last week of the term examine and compare different 
philosophies and schools of thought. Overall students will work with the 
concept that ideas are real and powerful and require the attention of public 
officials as well cs the public. 

Through an examination of John Naisbitfs thesis in "Megat'-ends", students 
will test the trends to see if newspapers confirm Naisbitfs ideas. In 
addition, students will review trends in the nineteenth century and exair^he 
co.isequences to a society that ignores trends. Finally students will review 
different views or interpretations of history. 
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6MLS: 

1. Examine the ten megatrends 



OMECTIDES: 

1. Through exomlnollon of newspapers, check to see If all trends 
continue. 

2. Determine Impact of trends on economic institutions. 

3. By reading articles and discussing trends with leaders In finance, 
students will determine how and If the state and local communities 
have beer affected by megatrends. 

4. Examine the book "A Nation at Risk" and relate to educational 
institutions and their efforts to adjust to changes in society. 

5. Examine most recent elections to identify trends and consequences 
of those trends on the political system. 

2. Through an examination of newspapers and other primary 
material, students will study trends In the 1850s and study 
how and why the society resisted trends and students will 
note the consequences. 

OBJECTI0ES: (one week) 

1. In one week students will review newspapers to identify trends of 
the 1850s. 

2. Note trends and then note how sections of the country refused to 
accept the trends. 

3. Review political, social, and economic consequences of opposing the 
trends. 



3. Analyze 'A Nation at Risk' and 'Megatrends ' 
OBJECTIUES: 

1. See If weaknesses and problems Identified in Nation at Risk rfjiate 
to co nges noied in the megatrends. 

2. Note opportunities awaiting school systems that can adjust to 
megatrends rather than confront ^h'^m. 

3. Discuss possible teaching alternatives and new techniques that will 
be available in the near future. 

4. Examine different theses and philosophies used to explain how 
and why events follow a certa^ i course In history. 
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■UECTIVES: (one week) 

1. Exomine vorious explonotions such as cyclicol, dialectic process, or 
straight line Interpretations. 

2. Note conflict of views with Naisbitt's idea of trends. 

■CTIVITIES: 

1. Work with newspapers on microfilm and other primary sources on 
microfiche. 

2. Discuss trends with leaders of finance, education, and politics. 

3. Review current literature to identify "new" trends. 
4 Predict consequences of trends on society. 
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eVEIilEV: 

Through on exomlnoUon of John Nolsbill's Megatrends, students will test 
the trends to see If current newspapers support his thesis, students will 
test and analyze all ten of the megatrends. 

60ILS: 

I. Identify the ten megotrends. 
■UECTIVES: 

1. By using several major presses, students will look for evidence of 
the trends. Students will be familiar with a national paper and 
state press. 

2. After confirming or rejecting the trends, students will determine 
the impact of the trends on economic and social institutions (both 
national and state). 

2. Note differences in Nolsbltt's megatrends and what the 
students can Identify and confirm. 

IUECTI0ES: 

t. Observe that trends may shift and are not built into concrete. 
2. Train students to read critically and use "content analysis." 

3. Relate trends to Virginia's Institutions (government, 
financial, and social). 

■BJECTIUES: 

1. Fami'iarize students v/ith current status of Virglnia"s institutions 
and evaluate how the state compares with the " trend setters." 

2. Use local leaders in finance, education, etc. to help students 
determine the current condition of Virginia and Southwest Virginia. 

3. Project what Virginia may do or need to do to take advantage o, the 
megatrends. 

4. Examine the elections of 1984 to identify political trends to 
see if megatrends are affecting voter behavior. 

OBJECTIUES: 

1. Note different voter preferences in sections of the country. 

2. Study how the major parties adjusted to the trends. 

3. Evaluate Walter Dean Burnham's thesis concerning shifts in voters 
that might produce a minority president (one who receives fewer 
than fifty percent of the vote) by 1988 
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5. Evaluate the impact of megatrends on the state of the world. 
OIJECTIVES: 

1. Determine whether or not megatrends will assist or make difficult 
the world's need to achieve sustainability. 

2. Evaluate efforts of society to reduce dependence on oil. 

3. Consider alternatives in reshaping economic policies. 



iCTIVITIES: 

1. Review newspapers (national and state). 

2. Discuss trends with leaders in finance, education, and government. 

3. Review current literature to identify "new" trends. 

4. Use equipment for reading microfilm ahd microfiche. 
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liEWIEV: 

The goin an awareness of trends In an earlier period (1850s), students will 
read newspapers on microfilm and note trends and note liow tlie nation and 
sections of tlie country adjusted to them. 

COiLS: 

1. Identify megatrends of 1850s. 
OIJECTIVES: 

1. Note major economic and social trends that affected institutions of 
the 1850s. 

2. Identify people and organizations that seem to encourage or use the 
megatrends. 

2. Evaluate the reaction of American institutions to stress and 
strain of megatrends and their success and failure at adjusting. 

•WECTIDES: 

1. Note distress and confusion in political institutions. 

2. Note changes in the American financial institutions. 

3. Evaluate leadership in America during 1850s. 

4. Evaluate conflicting goals of different interest groups. 

RCTIDITIES: 

1. Read newspap rs on microfilm and other primary sources on microfiche. 

2. Review literature on interpreting the 1850s. 

3. relate failures to adjust to the outbreak of the Civil War. 
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MEiflEli: 

Students will fomiliorize themselves with The Nation at Risk and 
determine if public education is ignoring megatrends or is having 
difficulty adjusting or obtalnir-' the resources necessary to adjust to the 
trends. 

eOllLS: 

1. Become familiar with the beginning of public education and Its 
original purposes. 

OBJECTIDES: 

1. Nf'te the differences in the society of the nineteenth century with 
present day. 

2. Note how the nineteenth century school systems had to adjust to on 
urban and industrial society in the late nineteenth century. 

3. recognize opportunities that the trends offer educational system. 

4. Note possible changes in teaching methods. 

2. Identify major needs of the public schools. 
BBJECTIUES: 

1. Analyze the problems identified and relate to megatrends. 

2. Propose solutions: economic and philosophical. 

3. Examine the difficulties that people. Institutions, and 
nations have in adjusting to rapid social change. 

OBJECTIVES: 

1. Note the institutions in societies that desire to maintain the status 
quo. 

2. Note the political instability that results form rapid change 
HGTIUITIES: 

1. Review "A Nation at R1sl<." 

2. Compare views of educators of the nineteenth century with those 
expressed In "A Nation at Risl<." 

3. Discuss Virginia s educational n'^eds with 3 leaders. 
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HERPIEU: 

Examine different theses and philosophies used to explain how and why 
events follow course in history. 

SOflLS: 

1. Note the determinists views of history and analyze the 
assumptions and differences among the interpretations. 

•tJECTIUES: 

1. Note the cyclical interpretations. 

2. Note the tr '^ry of progress. 

3. Note the use by Het,jl and Marx of the dialectic process. 

4. Note belief of divine intervention in history. 

2- Examine the conflict of Naisbitt's thesis of megatrends with 
determinist theories. 

OBJECTIDES: 

1. Check for assumption in both Naisbitt's views and in theories of 
determinism. 

2. Note the importance of the grass roots in Naisbitt's work and the 
insignificance of individual's decisions of a determinist view. 
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COMPUTERS - TOOLS OF TOMORROW 
prepared by 
MuhammedA. Kashtm 



SUGGESTED TIME FRAME: Six 3-hour classes One class meeting a 
week. 

PREREQUISITE: Students must be identified as gifted and have some 
basic knowledge of using a mini/micro computer 

COURSE OVERVIEW: 

This unit will introduce the student to the varied and exciting use of the 
personal computer in both the world of technology and the world of arts. 
The students, workmjg their way through assignments will learn how the 
computer can be uied as an office management system, a word/text 
processor. They will discover the computer as a drafting tool for 
graphics, blue prints and even artistic drawing. This unit will provide 
experience for the students to use the computer for speech and music 
synthesis. The students will also learn the use ot computers for document 
or data reproduction and for control of external processes through 
experimentation of controlling a robot with a personal computer 

Although the same concepts can be applied with a vanetij of personal 
comouters, this unit has specifically been designed for the Apple 
Macintosh Personal Connputer. 

Owing to the time allocated to this module the content and assignment for 
each unit has been kept simple and without too much depth If time 
permits, the contents and assignments can be expanded accordingly for 
more in-depth coverage of each unit. Also, vv'ith the passage of time, as 
more softv/are becomes ava'lable, these units tan be modified or other 
units can be added 

WEEK 1 

GOAL: Learn to use the Macintosh 
OBJECTIVES: 

1. The student will become familiar with the switches, keyboard and 
mouse control of the Macintosh. 

2. The student will learn the use of controls for saving and retrieving 
files to and from the disk. 

3. The student will become aware of the various features of this 
Macintosh for data/file retrieval, updating and storage. 
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4. The student will learn the use o( pull down windows. 

5. The student will leom the various editing features of the 
Macintosh. 

ACTIVITIES 

The students will divide Into groups and then get hands on experience 
with an Apple Macintosh computer. With the help of the Instructor the 
student will learn to use and apply the various features of the Macintosh. 



SOFTWARE REQUIRED: 

(i) Guided tour of Macintosh 

(ii) Guided lour of Macwrite/Macpaint 



W EEK 2 

GOAL: Prepare a resume and job application using the Macwrlte (Macintosh 
Word Processor). 



OBJECTIVIES: 

1. The student will acquire job seeking skills by hearing how to 
prepare a personal resume. 

2. The student will become familiar with the process of applying for 
a job. 

3. The student will learn to use the work/text processor to prepare 
documents. 

4. The student will learn the editing features of the word processor. 

5. The student will learn how to format the text using the various 
features of the text processor. 



ACTIVITIES: 



The student will prepare a letter of application and on accompanying 
resume for a job he dreams to have about 10 years from now. The student 
will assume he has had the necessary education and experience (making it 
up on his projections and aspirations) towards having this position. 




SOFTWARE REQUIRED: 
(1) MacWrite 

WEEKS 

GOAL: 1. Prepare a floor plan of a house using the Macpeint (Macintosh 
Drafting package). 
2. Prepare a free hand artistic sketch. 




OBJECTIVES: 

1. The student will leorn the fundomenlols of lechnicol drafting. 

2. The student will acquire the sicills for reading and drawing e 
blueprint for the floor plan of a house. 

3. The student will leorn the use of computer as a drafting tool. 

4. The student will become familiar with the process of converting 
mental images into visual drawings. 

5. The student will leorn the use of computer as a sicetching/drofting 
tool. 

ACTIVITIES: USING MACPAINT 

1. The students will draw a floor plan (limited to one floor) of either 
the house he lives in or the house he would like to live in. 

2. *The student will design and draw a free hand artistic sketch. 
» If time permits 

WEEK 4 

GOAL: Compose simple melodies using the computer music synthesizer. 
OBJECTIVE S 

1. The student will learn how to use the Macintosh music synthesizer. 

2. The student will acquire the fundamentals of reading & composing 
music. 

3. The student will learn to use the graphical representation of music 

4. The student will learn how to creote sound effects using the music 
synthesizer. 

ACTIVITIES 

Using the music synthesizer the students will compose a small 
musical score. 
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SOFTWARE REQUIRED: 
(i) Music Works. 

WEEKS 

GOAL: 1 . Use the computer as a speech synthesizer. 

2. Reproduce documents using the computers' image processor. 
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OBJECTIVES 




1. The students will leom how the computer works as o speech 
synthesizer. 

2. The students will acquire basic knowledge of phonetics. 

3. The student will see how the computer can scan documents 
and create an image of it. 

4. From this the student will go on to learn how scan and stored 
documents can be changed or modified by use of liacpaint. 

ACTIVITIES: 

1. Using the speech synthesizer the student will program the 
computer to deliver a monologue. 

2. The student will recreate a photograph/ pictorial using the 
computer's scanner. 

SOFTWARE REQUIRED: 

(i) Smoothtalker 

(ii) Thunderscan. 



GOAL: Control a RHINO-XR Robot to do repetitive pick and place 
movements. 



1. The student will learn the basica of Robotics. 

2. The student will learn how to program Robot movements using the 
Basic language. 

3. The student will program the computer to do a variety of 
repetitive movements. 

4. The student will acquire an understanding of "Basic" programing 
language. 

ACTIVITIES 

Using the Macintosh Computer the student will program the RHINO 
Robot to do various repetitive movements. 




WEEK 6 



OBJECTIVES 
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LETTER OF APPLICATION 

Everything that has been said about creating good tone in letters and 
memos applies doubly to the letter of application. Perhaps in no other 
letter you will ever write will good lone be so important. Every sentence, 
every paragraph of the letter of applications contributes to your personal 
portrait which emerges from the letter itself. Even one carelessly worded 
sentence or paragraph can suggest tojhe reader that you are patronizing, 
incompetent, overconfident, anxious, pessimistic, lazy, or indifferent. 
Therefore, as you prepare the letter of application to accompany the 
resume, do so with scrupulous care, keeping in mind that the total 
impression your letter and resume mal<e on the prospective employer will 
determine whether or not you receive en interview. 

The letter of application is not just a "cover leUer" it worl<s with 
the resume. While the resume records essential facts about your 
bacl<ground, the application letter develops particular items that will be 
of interest to your reader, giving these items life and meaning. Therefore, 
in planning your letter of application, consider what particular parts of 
your education and experience (selected from your resume) will be of 
greatest interest to the prospective employer. Then organize your letter 
to display these points as positively as possible. 

OPENING PARAGRAPH 

For the letter of application to be off to a good stort, its good tone 
should be established immediately, in the first sentence. The opening 
sentence should be forceful enough to catch the reader's attention and 
encourage further reading. Always avoid opening sentences such as these: 

ThiJ i5 in reply to your ad for a civil technologiat in the April 18 
Houston Post Iflet-tntel 

Replying to your ad foi a civil technologlat, I am writing thia letter 
to submit my qualificationa. (more trite phraaingl 

I just happened to be reading the Sunday Dslhs Morning NevswA noticed your ad for 
a bookkeeper, (job search not planned; writer not seriously looking for a jobl 

I will be receiving a B.S. in mechanical technology in May end em wondering if your 
company will be interested in hiring anyone in my field, (no knowledge of 
company; job search is a "fishing" expedition] 

To develop a good opening paragraph, you can always use one of the 
ErJc following forms: 



SMBtra Betliaiil (erophwWng qu6liflc«tioM for the job): Four 
IxperZ^ » • recepttonbt-bookkwper and three geer, of 
Tu swinbS ^•dm1^MrationendLufttift,etTe^ 
SJJS that I am qualified to fill the poaition you have open for a part-time 
^•^ptnirboolcJIIperi iS^ opal, from you adin Friday, October 



8. 



Nam. Btiimiiif- Dr. John Adams, Proffeaaor of Recreation and Parka 
at cTorado State University, told me that you have a naturalist position open. May I 

familiarise you vith my qualifications? 

OnestiM ONiiM- (Qood for unsolicited' letters): Do you have «ny 
Sr" ^"i^nings T st«tent workers ^-iny in agnc^^^^^^ 
Dr Curtis Hovard, Associate Dean. College of Agriculture, suggwtco 
Slat I contactTu to see if you planned to add students to your staff 
during the comi ng summer . 

The -original- opening can also be used, but be sure that in trying to sound 
original you do not sound bizarre: 

PMr OrifiMl OpeiiiH*: "WeTe ready when you are!" your firm's 
Trtisi.^ ' Slogan h n»st attractWe^ rto J" ^""7 am a " 
«h« mwt successful airlines' effectve use of the media. i am aiso 

pS«,n or oii with «rll« mni^ment vouW rtii™ (« to «« tullert. m you re«lv tor 
me? 

M OriQinal Openinf: I am a biomedical science student at Howard College, with the 
qil^fSrto bJcomel lab technician and general assistant i n your company s research 
division. 

Sometimes you can combine elements of these four types of openings 
to create an openi:ig that is both original and effective. 

At 8 recent meeting of the IEEE Communications Chapter, I learned 
form Mr Joe smith of Western Electric that you are planning to hire 
Ivo telemetry systems engineers. I have the quali ications for that 
position, based on my education and experience in communication systems. 
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HIDDLE PARAGRAPHS 

The middle porogrophs of the application letter-either two or three- 
should discuss particular aspects of experience and/or education that will 
interest the prospective employer. The order of presentation here should 
follow the order of the resume; if you list experience first in the resume, 
then you should discuss experience first in the letter. In discussing either 
education or experience (or both), shape the particular ideas to show how 
your bockground meets the company's needs. In the following sample 
experience paragraph, the student, who is applying for an assistantship in 
a biochemistry department, describes laboratory techniques she can 
perform. 

Working for the USDA Veterinarg Toxicologg and Entomclogg Rwearch Laboratory haa 
given me three gearj of valuable laboratory experience. Mg work involvej inject 
biological oxidative jgatema. I routinelg prepare and analyze inacct and rat micoaomej. 
For example, I determined the extinction coefficient of microaomal P-450 in houacfliea. 
Through thia vork I have learned invaluable techniquea involving UY Spectroacopy and 
differential centrifugation. I raise the houaefllea which are uaed In the experlmenta. My 
vork haa alao included applying inaecticidea and inaect growth regulatora to houaefllea and 
stable fliea. To determine the effectiveneaa of the compounds, I kept careful records of 
enclosure rates. Purifying compounds bg thin-layer chromatographg is another part of 
mg duties. This involves making the tic plates, streaking the compound, and extracting 
the purified band. 

Other suitable topics for the middle paragraphs of the application letter 
might be social or community activities in which you have excelled. 
Howeve:-, you should include these only if these activities would interest 
your reader and help form a positive judgment about you. In short, the 
middle paragraphs are not to be a chronological recital of your past, but a 
highlighting of specific points selected form your resume and presented 
with your reader in mind. In the following example paragraph, and honor 
student applying for an accounting position in an oil company shows how 
his academic activities provide a meaningful experience thot would be 
valuable to an employer: 

I believe that my scholastic activities and honors reflect my willingness to participate and 
to work diligentl y . I am an active member of the Accounting Society and Beta Al pha Psi , an 
honor society for accounting majors. In these organizations, I have worked to serve both 
students and the community through such activities as career awareness conferences, 
tutoring, and tax information booths. This spring, for the second year, I will receive the 
Thomas S. Gathright Award, an academic achievement award presented each year to tfie top 
sophomore, junior, and senior from each college at Texas A&M. 

When building these middle paragraphs, remember to choose and shape 
Information that will be informative and interesting to your reader. 
Instead of sending the same application for every Job, custom-design your 
message for each prospective employer to insure its being reader centered. 



C0NCLUDIN6 PARA6RAPH 



The concluding porogroph of the opplicolion letter should request an 
interview. Write the porogroph os forcefully os possible to try to elicit o 
response from the reader. 

Exemple 1: May I coiw in end talk with you or another membar of your firm? I balieva I 
can assure you of my value. I vill be available to begin summer employment after May 
14. 

example 2: I vill be in Houston from December 14-18 antf vould be happy to come in for a 
personal interview at your convenience. If another date is more convenient for you, I can 
be reached at the temporary address shown on the resume until December 31 

Example 3: Because of my engineering education and practical experience dealing with 
machines and people, I believe I am able to meet your requirements. Will you allow me to 
have an interview at your convenience? I can be contacted at the address given in my 
resume. 

In contrast, avoid endings that do not encourage a specific response 
from the reader or sound as if you are not eager or confident about 
arranging an interview. 

Example 1. I am loolcing forward to hearing from you. Thanic you for your time. 

Example 2: I was wondering if I could possible get an interview with you people in one of 
the aforementioned departments. 

RESUME 

The resume is usually divided into at least four major sections: (1) 
heading, (2) education, (3) experience, and (4) personal data. Other 
divisions, such as references, may be included, depending on the 
prospective employer's preferences. Remember: every resume is 
different. As in the application letter, design your resume to display the 
details of your qualifications as clearly and effectively as possible. 

While "tone" does not actually apply to the resume, the format and 
wording of your resume can give the reader an unfavorable impression 
about you or discourage the reader form wanting to read the resume. 
Effective formatting-appealing u<^e of type, spacing, and arrangement of 
content-can encou'-age the reader. The resume should be visually 
appealing. Content should be easy to see, easy to read, easy to follow, 
•■'owever, you may develop your resume, avoid a cluttered, disorganized 
appearance and omit extraneous, trivial information. 
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HEADIN6 



Your resume should begin with on oppropriote title. Do not use 
RESUME 08 0 title. Word the heoding oppropriotely for the kind of job for 
which you ore opplying. Include your oddress ond phone number so thot the 
prospective employer con find it immediotely: 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY CREDENTIALS OF MARY ANN SMITH 

1410 Suncrest Hollow 
Houston, Texos 77036 
713-555-6272 



WINSTON H. CARROLL, C. P. A. 
MANAGERIAL ACCOUNTING CREDENTIALS 
for 

IBM CORPORATION 
2224 Belmont Drive Houston, Texos 7 1 3-555-2 1 23 



EDUCATION/EXPERIENCE 



The next section of your resume should document either your 
educotion or your experience, depending on which you ore emphosizing in 
your job seorch. In either cose, list the dolo chronologically, beginning 
with the most recent experience or educotionol bockground. 

For educotion, give inclusive dotes, nome of institutions ottended, 
degree or kind of study token ot eoch. Consider using the following formot 
if you ore relying heoviUj on your educotion to oppeol to the prospective 
employer. Under educotion you moy wont to list honors received ond your 
grode point rotio (only if good). However, if you hove eorned enough 
honors, you moy wish to sove these for o special section thot would 
include other distinguished ochievements. 
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CONSTRUCTION MANAGEMENT QUALIFICATIONS 

STEPHEN JAV WILLIAMSON 
9 1 8 Old Lake Rood, Houston, TX 77057 
466-1996 



EDUCATION 



Bachelor of Science in Technology with 8 major in Civil Technology 
(Building and Construction) from the University of Houston, May 1979. 

Houston Baptist University, majored in Business Administration, 
1974-1976. 



Construction Courses: 

Building Materials and Methods 
Plans and Specifications 
Surveying 
Water Technology 
transportation Technology 
Construction Management 
Statics 

Strengths of Materials 

Related Courses 

calculus (6 hrs.) 

business law (3 hrs.) 

economics (12 hrs.) 

management (12 hrs.) 

Special Educa tional Courses 



Mechanics of Structure 
Structural Steel Construction 
Soil Mechanic^. 
Fundamentals of Concrete 
Reinforced Concrete 
Technical Drawing 
Architectural Drawing 
Structural Drawing 



statistics (4 hrs.) 
speech (3 hrs.) 

electronics (3 hrs.) 
computer science (3 hrs.) 



lERlC 



Certification In Structural Steel and Concrete Detailing, 360 hours. Texas 
A&M University Engineering Extension Service. 1973. 

Steam Engineering, 30 class hrs.. Rice University NROTC, 1975. 

OSHA certification in Construction and Fire Safety, 30 class hrs.. 
University of Houston, 1977. 

loe 



Jock F. Dovis 

1601 Hollemon Apt. 6-7 

College Slelion, Texas 77840 



MANAGEMENT PROFILE 



713/846-2671 
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PERSONAL 
Age: 
Family: 
Education: 



OBJECTIVE 



EXPERIENCE 

June 1975 to 
August 1975 



May 1974 to 
August 1974 



Date of Birth: March 4, 1954 



Married 



Bachelor of Science, Horticulture, Texas A&M University, 
1 9 , Cum Laude 

Emphasis was placed on Ornamental Horticulture, Plant 
Pathology, and Business. 

To obtain a challenging position dealing with nursery 
production or management. 



MONROVIA NURSERY COMPANY. Azusa, California 
Participated in Monrovia Nursery's Summer Training 
Program. During the ten-week program gained valuable 
knowledge and work experience in all phases of nursery 
production and management. 

GREEN THUMP CORPORATION. APO Pka. Florjda 
Organized and directed the planting and care of four 
acres of Uphilodendron oxy cardlum stock plant area. 
Acquired firsthand experience in managing labor. 



December 1973 GREENTHUMB TROPICAL PLANT RENTALS . Houston. Texas 
to January 1974 Consultant on care and maintenance of foliage plants. 

Instructed maintenance crews on correct watering, 
fertilization, and pest control practices. 



June 1973 to 
August 1973 



December 1970 
June 1972 



GREENTHUMB CORPORATION . Aoopka. Florida 
Assisted in all phases of greenhouse production of 
several species of tropical foliage plants. 

GARDENLAND. INC.. Houston Texas 

Experience in direct sales and operations in retail 

nursery business. IQ^ 



ACTIVITIES 



SCHOLARSHIPS 
AND AWARDS 

REFERENCES 



Texas A&M University Horticulture Society 

President, 1974-75 

Vice President, 1974 
American Society for Horticultural Science 

Treasurer, Souther Region ACB, 1975-76 
Texas A&M University Agriculture Council, 1975 
Alpha Zeto National Agricultural Honor Fraternity 
Laboratory ossistort. Nursery Production course, Texas 

A&M University, 1976 



Burpee Award in Horticulture, 1975 
Texas Association of Nurserymen— Garden! and 
Scolarship, 1975 



Furnished in Request. 
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When describing your experience, begin with your current cr most 
recent Job end list other pertinent Jobs in reverse chronological order. 
Worl( experience is very fmportent, so m8l<e o worl<ing list of every Job you 
hove hod. Then select the Jobs you will list, choosing the ones that the 
prospective employer will be most interested in. You should be able to 
relate valuable experience associated with these Jobs in the experience 
section c( your application letter. 

In listing a Job, give the beginning and ending dates, name of the 
company, location of the company, and your Job title. Then, using phrases 
beginning with action verb (organized, directed, implemented, led, planned, 
developed, supervised, coached, etc.), list your duties. Remember that you 
want to appear as positive and assertive as possible. Avoid using 
sentences to l(eep the description as brief and readable as possible. 
Examine the following entry. 



Ea gle i mnsgement and Trust Com pany. Houston. Texas 
as an executive secretary for this investment 
company. Drafted and checl(ed all 



1972 to 

1973 Acted 



correspondence, made 
expense accounts, 
maintained personal 
updated weeldy stock 
the company brochure. 



travel arrangements, 
ordered company 
accounts for company 
reports, and served as 



company 
calculated 
supplies, 
officers, 
editor of 



PERSONAL DATA 
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For your brief section on personal data, choose those items that 
distinguish you as an individual. Professional affiliations, social 
organization, civic activities, language expertise, avocational 
accomplishments, special skills, and military records are good items for 
the personal section. Giving your place of birth (if outside the United 
States) can be an asset if the company might be considering you for a 
foreign assignment. Avoid giving race, religion (unless these might 
specifically interest a reader), hair and eye color. While most employers 
still except age and marital status to be included in personal information, 
you are not obligated to furnish this information if you believe these tact 
would discriminate against you. Do not give height and weight if you ore 
grossly overweight. In short, consider the positive and negative 
implications of every item you might include under personal information. 
Choose those items that will help your application, but do include some 
personal data, as employers usually expect to see some. 
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RrpERENCES 



If you hove a substantial and impressive section on experience, you 
are less likely to need to list other references. Because previous 
employers may be requested to furnish information regarding your time 
with them, you do not repeat their names in the reference section. 
Whether to include references on your resume depends upon the preference 
of the company and the nature of the specific job. Generally, do not 
include references on your resume. State, instead, "References furnished 
on request." A good kind of reference is a person of integrity and some 
accomplishment who knows you well enough to answer questions about 
your character and personality. As a matter of courtesy, be ready to 
submit such persons' names (three to five) only after asking and receiving 
their consent to be used as a reference. 

FORMAT SUGGESTIONS 

Length, hany resume consultants stress that a resume should be only 
one page. However, to be on the safe side, develop two resumes— one that 
is two to three pages and one that is one page, drawn from the material 
listed on the longer resume. If the resume is your only chance to sell your 
qualifications, you are probably better off sending a full-length resume, 
one that you believe gives a complete view of your potential. However, 
experiment with developing a one-page resume. With careful formatting 
and by using elite type, you can include a great deal of information on one 
page. 

RESUME AND LETTER OF APPLICATION 

1 . For the application letter, uee eemi block. Generally, the application letter should be 
kept to one page. (See the folloving letters for format examples ) 

2. For both resume and application letter, use 20-lb. (heavyweight) nonerasable bond 
paper. Consider buying a higher quality 24-1b. bond paper In an attractive color-light 
gray, off- white, beige, or celery. Avoid colors like pink or blue. Check with a 
stationer who can show you brands and samples. 

3. Both the letter and resume should be typed error-free. Corrections are permissible If 
they are Invisible, but absolutelu no misspelled words, punctuation errors, cr usage 
errors should be present. Even one such error suggests that you are either careless or 
unable to handle your language. 

4. Type the resume and letter using a carbon ribbon, as cloth ribbons make uneven, fuzzy 
characters. 

5. Experiment with various formats, typing styles, and spacing. Use adequate spacing to 
insure an uncluttered page. Experiment with headings that use both all caps and mixed 
case. A resume that Is alt mixed case with no underlining or variation in spacing is 
unattractive, boring, and discouraging to the reader. Therefore, plan the layout so that 
your resume is visuall y accessi ble and appeall ng. 1 i n 



6. iiM elite type if gou heve e great deal of inforrmtion to include in the resume. 

7. When preparing to mail the resume and letter, nnil the in a 9" x 1 2" envelope. Do not 
fold and mail then in a standard- sized business envelope. Be sure that the label on the 
envelope is properig and neatig addressed and correct! g spelled. Do not include with 
gou letter and resume transcripts, letters of recommendation, or vork samples. Send 
these onig vhen requested. 

CONCLUSION 

College students who hove little work experience frequently complain. "I 
don't hove anything to put on o resume." Yes, you do! Note the following 
resume written by o college freshman applying for a summer Job. The 
student does an excellent Job of displaying his high school background, 
which is all he has. No matter how limited your background, you can 
develop a resume and letter to display your background and abilities to 
their best advantage. 
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376 Penlond Holt 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 76703 
February 20, 1965 



Mr. Bill Alley, College Recruiter 
Personnel Department 
Brown & Root, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 3 

Houston, Texas 77001 



Dear Mr. Alley. 

I am a student at Baylor University in the electronic engineering 
program. During the summer, I would like to work for your company as 
an electronic engineering apprentice to earn my tuition. Mr. Robert 
Vamedoe, a civil engineer for your company, tells me that you hire 
college students for summer employment. 

The enclosed resume sheet shows special areas of study which have 
contributed to my qualifications. I have excelled in the field of 
mathematics, obtaining a perfect score of 36 in math on the ACT exam. 
While in high school I was in «u Alpha Theta, an honorary math society, 
and on the math teem which participated in tournaments around the 
state. Having completed a study in computer math in high school and a 
computer science course during the tirst semester of college has given 
me a good background in basic and Fortran IV computer language. 

The applications of mathematics in electronic engineering would be 
an exciting field of work, and I would certainly try to fulfill any position 
you offered me. 

I will be in Houston during the week of March 10-15. Would it be 
possible to have an interview with you during that week? If so, you may 
contact me at the address on my resume. 



Sincerely, 



ERJC Enclosure 



Clifford B. Martin 
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CLIFFORD B. MARTIN 



SvMMr Wrrk la Eltctrtilc EaflMcrlaf 
AvtlltMe : M«| 12, 1960 



School Addrew 
378 Pfniand Hall 
Baulor University 
Waco, Taxes 76703 
(817 555-2135 



Permenent Address 
19614ShinvoodDr. 
Humble, Texas, 77338 
(713) 555-2776 



EDUCATION 



Currently a freshman In the Honors Program at Baylor University, working tovarda B. S. 
degree, majoring in Engineering Science. 

Graduated: JefTerson Davis High School, Montgomery, AL, in June 1 979 

Class Ranki^/ 1 Bin class of 711 CPA: 3.94 on a 4.0 scale 

ACT Score: 31 overall : 36 in math SAT Score: 1 250 



OwtattMlM Act<^»ic ItoMrt Awrdt 

National Honor Society National Math Honor Society 

National Spanish Honor Society Mr. Alpha Theta (Honorary Math Society) 

Recipient of Walter W. Ross Memorial Scholarship awarded by Beta Sigma Phi 



Cwrsttrf Value 

HiQ h School College 

Computer Math Calculus 
Analysis and Trigonometry Computer Science 

Physics Chemistry 

SJdlli 

Typing- 60 WPM 
Computer -Basic and Fortran IV 

EXPERIENCE 



Fall & Winter 
1978-1979 



Summer 
1976 



Summer 
1977 



Wuv's Hamburgers, Montgomery, AL 
Worked part-time during senior year 
Cooked hamburgers and cleaned restaurant 

Wiggin's Lawn Service, Montgomery, At 

Mowed lawns and edged grass at apartments and busi ness 

complexes for professional lawn service 

Glenn's Furniture Repair and Refinishing, Montogomery, AL 
Repaired, sanded, stained, and refinished furniture 
Picked up and delivered furniture j[ ^ ^ 



I 




PERSONAL DATA 



Birth: September 2 J960 
Birthplace: Ennl9jexa$ 
Mtritel Stetue: Single 



Health: Excellent 
Height: 6'r 
Weight: 1651 be. 



ACTIVITIES AND INTERESTS 



Boy Scouts of America during Junior high school 

Dixie Youth Basebell-7 years: elected to all-star team every year 

High School baseball, basketball, and track teams 

Church Royal Ambassador's iiasketball team- von Alabama state chanmplonship In 1978; 

von second place In 1979; recelvodoutstanding player trophy in 1979 
Intramural basketball- Baylor University 

REFERENCES WILL BE FURNISHED UPON REQUEST. 
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201 6 South Fisher Court 
Pasadena, Texas 77502 
November 30, 1979 



Mr. Paul Raymer 
DialAmerIca Marketing J nc. 
6001 Gulf Freevay 
Houston Jexas 77087 

Dear Mr. Raymer: 

Your advertisements In the University of Houston ppwftr newspaper for part- time 
marketing positions captured my attention. I am very Interested in working part-time for your 
marketing firm while completing my college education. 

I am presently a senior attending the University of Houston and expect to graduate in May 
1 980 with a B. B. A. In Marketing. I have already completed 1 8 hours of marketing courses at 
the University of Houston, including courses in Marketing Research and Marketing Administra- 
tion. The knowledge obtained in these courses would not only qualify me for your positions, but 
also should minimize your costs In training me. 

My previous work experience has consisted of various secretarial and retail positions in 
which my job duties included selling, supervising, training, and general office work. In all of 
theses jobs, I proved myself worthy of promotions to more difficult positions while simulta- 
nlously working part-time and attending school. 

A summary of my qualifications Is given Irs the attached resume, and I will be glad to meet 
with you for an interview at gour convenience. Please feel free to contact me by letter or at the 
phone number included in the attached resume. 

Sincerely, 



Donna Quinn 

Enclosure 



ERIC 
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MNM FAYC QUINN 

riARKCT RESCRCH CREDENTIALS 

20 16 South Fbher Court PoMdem,TexM 77502 713:555-2745 



Quallflr .dm for obtalntngjiMrket research 
poeltionwitheucceeeful marketing firm 
vhlle completing B.B A. In Marketing 

UniveraituofHouaton . B.B A in Marketing expecto,i \ 990. Grade point average ainco 

entering in August 1 976 i a 3.0 out of 4.0. 
San Jacinto Colleo e. completed 60 hours of genral huainess core requlrementa betv^n 1 9 76 

and 1 978, vith grade point everege 3.4 out of 4.0. 



MarketlnaCouraea 

Elementa of Marketing Admlniatratlon 
Contemporaru laauea In Buslneaa & Society 
Marketing Reaearch 
Advertiaing Management 
Retailing Management 
Indiatrial Marketing 



Wtrkfif Ex^rttiice 

Senior Secretaru . Dean'a Office, Cullen College of I nqineering at Univeraity of Houston 

Conducted genral aecretrial duties for deans plus handling and proceaairig graduate iirir,ooi 
admiaaionapplicationa and undergraduate scholarship applications. August 1979- 
preaent. 

Secretaru . Adkina Personnel Service, Inc. and CerMfled Personnel Services, Pasadena, Te/«, 

Handled general aecretarial dutiea for firms nuch aa Continental Emaco, Exxon Cherrriri)) 

Co., USA and theUniversity of Houston. June 1979-August 1979. 
Salesclerk . Foley's, Pasadena. Sold merchandise for m all areas of store on extra-on-call \^^\^ 

January !979-Augu3t 1979. 
Tratnec . Foley's, Paaadena. Taught traini ng Classen on an basic store policies and NCR ter m t«i\ 

operationa to new Christmas hi res. October 1 978- December 1979. 
Nio htSuoervisor . Foley's, Pasadena. Supervised oil night staff and functions includeing 

scheduling, employee reviews. Inventory nMiintenance, floor merchandising, and(JU{»i„» 

April 1978-October 1978. 
Salesclerk. Foley's, Pasadena. Sold merchandise simi maintained floor displays fu: depart rr#fr,i) 

Including: costume jewelry, handbags, watclmj, and fine jewelry. October 1975-<-,rii ' 

1978. 



Honors and Activities 



Porsonel 



ERIC 



Dean's List 

American Marketing Association, 
Secretary 

REFERENCES WILL BE 
SENT UPON REQUEST 



Date of Birth: 8/12/58 
Height: 5'4" 
Weight: llOlbs. 
116 Heelth: Excellent 

- Enjoy music, sewing, readirt;, 
and camping 



5614 Darnell 
Houston, Taxw 77096 
November 28 J 979 



Mr. Jock Kelly 

Director of Corporate Personnel Services 
Tenneco, Inc. 
P. 0.60x2511 
Houston, Texas 77001 

Dear Mr. Kelly: 

Mr. Ken Clevenger, president of Allied Bank, told me at>out the position as administrative 
assistant to the senior vice president of Tenneco, Inc. I am excited about the opportunity to 
apply for this job. 

My vorking experience and education, as veil as my social and family responsibilities, 
have prepared me veil for the job of administrative assistant to Mr. Carpenter. For ths last five 
years I have vorked as one of the secretaries to the senior rabbi of Temple Emanu El . 1 his 
position demands discretion, tact in dealing vith people, and the ability to keep information 
confidential. Office skills must meet a very high standard. I've had the opportunity to train on 
and operate many ty pes of equipment, including the nev IBM Memory lOOTypevriter. This 
facet of my ex- perience has given me an appreciation of hov to get things done effecenti y in an 
office. 

As the vife of someone vho is involved in civicactivi ties. I have been placed in many 
situations that have broadened my expertise In dealing snth people. While my husband served as 
District Governor for Lions International, I vorked vith him to encourage members to part- 
icipate fully in this charitable organization. During a tvo-year period, I met several thousand 
p^ple, spoke before many groups, and developed opportunities for involvement by the members 
vivos. During my husband's three- year tenure as board president and managing director of The 
Houston Pops Orchestra, I served in the capacity of administrative assistant to him. This vork 
involved planning and executing all phases of the orchestra's performances, Including public 
relations, advertising and promotions, ticket sales, fiscal management, and physical set up of the 
rehearsals and concerts. Since The Pops is a nonprofit group, an important part of the vork vas 
developing nev sources of individual and corporate funding. During this time, applications vere 
made to and grants received from many large companies and foundations here in Houston. The 
number of individual contributors quadrupled. The orchestra's tremendous grovth in that 
period vas very gratlfyi ng to me. 

Working vith hr. Carpenter vould be a challenging opportunity. Please let me knov 
vhen it vill be convenient for you to Interviev me. You can contact me at the address or phone 
number on my resume, or at 555- 1 201. I am looking forvard to meeting you. 

Sincerely yours, 



ERIC 



Marianne Greenfield 



Enclosure 
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MARIANNE GREENFIELD 

56140arneII Houston Jcxw 77096 713-555 1 155 

To fill position m 
odministrative assistant to executive officer 

EDUCATION University of Houston. College of Business Admi nistretion end College of 
Technology. Dean's List. 
CPA: job- related courses - t.B 
overall - 3.7. 

JOB- RELATED COURSES 



Personnel Technology 
Operetional Use of Financial 
Data 

Fiscxal Operetions 
Accounting Theory 
Public Speaking 
Fundamentia Business Meth I 
Fundomentel Business hath II 
Indroduction to Psychology 
Typing 



Industrial Communicetions 

Distribustion Technology 

Business Lav 

General Office Procedures 

Basic Computer Organization 

Microeconomics 

Macroenonomics 

Introduction to Sociology 

Shorthand 



JOB 

EXPERINCE 



VOLUNTEER 
EXPERIENCE 



ERIC 



PERSONAL 



TEMPLE EMANU EL. Part-time secretary to senior rebbi. 
1975- present. 

Typed dictation, composed letters, screened calls,prepared and sent routine 
maili ngs to members. Deelt, by phone end i n person, vith people vho were i n 
stressful situations. Coordinated activities vith other offices in congregation. 
Took care of all office proceoures. 

LYMAN I. OWEN, C. P. A. Secretary. 1960-1964 

Handled ell office procedures. Typed ell tex returns end financial 
data for clients. 

JOHN JAMAIL APARTMENTS: Apartment manager. 1962-1964. 
Operateti 36- unit epartment project. Collected rent, leased 
apartments, took care of compleints, directed maintenance. 

SCHLUMBERGERWf'L SERVICES. Secretory. 1959-1960. 
Performed all secretariel duties and procedures in Electrical 
Engineering Department. 

MCEVOY OILFIELD EQUIPMENT COMPANY. Secretary, receptionist. 
1958-1959. 

Carried out office procedures and duties. Operatied svitchboard as 
reli«;f operator and receptionist. 

Temple Emanu El -Chairman, membership Survey Committee; 

member. Dues Committee, Membership Committee, Ritual and 

Music Committee, PTA Board. 
Houston Pops Orchestre-Administretive essistent. 
Temple Emanu El Sisterhood-Vice president, financial secretary, 

board member. 118 

Heatth-exMllent ;iarrfed- 3 children Height-S'S" Weight- 115 




13718 Apple Tree 
Howton, TexM 77079 
Februo-'g 20,1980 



Mr. C. Lerog Johneon 
Corporate Se: vices Division 
Texaco, Inc. 
1111 Rusk 

Houston, Texas 77079 
Dear Mr. Johnson: 

Mr. Robert Novell, General Manager PPD, has told me of the job opportunities for 
graduates vith the Bachelor of Science degree in the executive secretarial field. Mag I 
familarize gou vith mg qualifications for an executive secretarial job? 

I am presentig a full-time student at the Universitg of Houston, majoring in their 
Executive Secretarial program. I have enjoged mg studies and have made a better than average 
record; mg current CPA is a 3.49 on a 4.0 scale. 

Mg degree from uie Universitg of Houston vill provide me vith a base from vhich I can 
develop mg secretarial career. As an executive secretarg, mg skills in dictation, transcription, 
and tgpevriting are higher than the average person. I am also skilled in editing and proofread- 
ing. Mg education has provided me vith the knovledge in preparation of statistical reports, 
legal documents, manuscripts, and other business forms that a large firm such as Texaco could 
utilize. Mg ability to operate the IBM electronic tgpevriter, dictaphone, electronic claculator, 
and various duplicating equipment vill help me in planni ng and organizing an efficient office iti 
the support of top management. 

Mg skills are sharp and high- standard, and I am eager to use them. I vould be glad to 
demonstrate them to you if gou vould give me an opportunity for a personal interviev. Please 
telephone me any veek dag after 2.00 p.m. at 555- 6189 to set an appointment at your 
convenience. 



Sincerely, 



Carol A. Seamans 



Enclosure: Resume 
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SECRETARIAL QUAUFiCATiONS OF MISS CAROL ANN SEAMANS 

13718 Apple Tree 
Hoittton, Texw 77079 
465-6189 



EDUCATION 



Bachelor of Science In Technologg vlth mejor in Executive Secretarial 
from the University of Houaton, May 1981. 



UNIVERSITY 

COURSES or 

SPECIAL VALUE 



Basic Computer Organization 
Distribution Technology 
Business Records I and II 
Administrative liansgment 
Records Management 
Statistics 



Office Services 
Office Si»*tem8 
Business Low 
Business and Technical 
Writing 

Communications Production 



AWARDS AND 
ACTIVITIES 
IN COLLEGE 



Dictation 1 00 vpm 
Typevriting 70-vpm 
Transcription 30 vpm 
IBM electronic typewriter 
Dictaphone 



Electronic Calculator 
Standard Rocket spirit 

duplicator 
A. B. Dick and Gestetner 

stencil duplicators 
Offset machine 



AWARDS AND 
ACTIVITIES 
IN COLLEGE 



EXPERIENCE 



Goldei. Key Honor Society (College of Technology). 

Chi Omegj Fraternity-Assistant Rush Chairman, House Chairman, and 

Assistant Secretary 
Honors List of the dean (College of Business Technology) - Fall 

1977, Summer 1978, Fall 1978, Spring 1979. 

November 1978-October 1979-Joske's of Houston, worked 1 ,i 
credit department taking payments, opening charge accounts, 
and balancing out the store's cash registers. Used the electronic 
calculator. 

January 1977- May 1977-Wlndmlll Dinner Theatre, Houston. 
Receptionist; answered phones, took reservations arid paynwnts, 
and prepared the seating arrangements. 



REFERENCES 



Will be provided upon request. 
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4639 Lochshin Drive 
Houston, 77084 
M«rch26,1979 



lERlC 



Mr.F.T.W#lch,S«lw Mengar 
Napko Corporation 
P.O. Box 14509 
Houston, TX 77021 

Dear Mr. Welch. 

While Involved In an Important phone conversation vlth a customer does It annoy you to se 
tlv'j other button on the phone blink, blink, blink? The successful salesman knovs a customer 
kept valting too long will probably hang up. This problem can be prevented by an experienced 
secretary vho can either help the caller or can secure enough Information to put her employer 
"on top" of the situation before the call is returned. With ten years of experience, I believe I am 
vtW qualified for the position of sales secretary. 

Presently I work part-time for two manufacturers; representatives vho are involved in 
the sale of products related to the engineering Industry. Along vlth all secretarial and 
accounting duties. I quote customers and accept purchase orders by telephone. For six years I 
vorked for Norton Company, Chemical Process Products Division. Norton Company supplies 
tover packing and internals to the petrochemical industries and maintains a packing inventory 
in a local commercial varehouse. My major responsibilities vere the shipment of materials i n 
and out to the varehouse, maintenance of all papervork related to the inventory, and 
preparationof a monthly report reflecting the varehouse activity. Consequently, I vorked 
directly vith customer and purchasing agents. I also knov hov to trace or expedite a purchase 
order. My vor k habits are very veil organized and I am an accurate and fast typist. 

I am currently vorking on a degree in Business Technology at the University of Houston. 
The courses offered in this field are directly related to business and industry. My skills have 
greatly improved through my application of techniques I am learning. One course, of particular 
interest, vhlch I vlll be taking this summer is Distribution Technolgy. This subject deals vith 
the flov of goods and services from the producer to the consumer. If accepted for the position of 
sales secretary, I vill continue my education at night. 

With my experience and college course I am confident that I am the secretary you are 
seeking. I vould like to meet you and discuss my qualifications in more detail. Please contact me 
at the address or telephone number shovn on my resume. If you vish to telephone I can be 
reached after 3:00 p.m. on veekdays. 

Sincerely yours. 



Barbara Shi mattis 

Enclosure: Resume 
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BARBARA SHIMATTIS 

4639 Loctehin Drive 
Houston JX 77084 
713/463-0162 



QUALIFICATIONS FOR SALES SECRETARY 



Sig nificant World no Roapoittibilitles 

^ISlSSEEStaty - (June 1976- present). KellgCemplwll, Inc., Houston, TX 77024. 
Part-time-15 hours a week. Handle all secretarial and accounting duties. Accept 
purchase orders. Quote prices. Expedite orders. Direct phone eel's. 

EnQ ineerinaSecretaru - (November 1974- June 1975). Hydrocarbon Construction Company, 
Houston, TX 77046. Worked directly for the head of the engineering department. 
Prepared all correspondence. Organized and typed engineering manuals. Supervised 
organization of conferences vlth clients. 

Sales Secretaru - (February 1969-November 1974). Norton Company, Chemical Process 
Products Division, Houston, TX 770942. Prepared orders and quotations. Shipped 
Inventory from stocking warehouse. Organized and malntairisd all paperwork relating to 
warehouse. Prepared monthly sales report. Acquired heavy dictaphone experience. 
Prepared *rave1 arrangements. Trained new secretaries. 

Valuable Skills 



Type-70wpm Dictaphone Experience Ten Keg adder Bookkeeping 

Education andTrainlno 

Unlversitu of Houston - (September 1978- present). Degree in Business Technology expected 
December 1980. 



Business Courses of Value 

Introduction to Business Grade A Applied Business Math (taking now) 

Business Communications Grade A Technical Writing (taking now) 

basic Technical Math Grade A Bust ness Law (taki ng now) 

Southwest Texas State Colleg e - (Januarm965-Februarul967) San hircosJX, 
Acquired 69 hours In elementary education. 



Drauo hon's Business Colleg e - (Fall 1964), San Antonio, TX receptionists Degree. 
NewBraunferls High School - NewBraunfels, TX. graduate upper 1 0X class- May 1964. 

Personal Picture 

Birthdate: January 16, 1947 Hobbles: Gorumet cooking 

Height: 5'6- Plants 
Weight: 125 pounds Bowling 
Health: Excellent Macrame 
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FUTURE PLANS 



The Russell County School System Is currently in the process of selecting 
the perticipents for next yeor's group. At the sme iime, e porellel- track 
program hes been designed, human resources Identified, and work Initiated 
on preparation of next year's Instructional modules. 

On hay 20, 1985, a banquet was held for the project participants and their 
parents. Certificates of participation were awarded to the students (a 
sample certificate Is Included as Appendix I.) The keynote address was 
delivered by Mr. Thomas Lee Shortt, Supervisor for education of the Gifted 
In Pittsylvania County. Mr. Shortt had earlier conducted an Independent 
assessment of the project. An evaluation questionnaire was administered 
to the students. Mr. Shortt's report has not yet been received, but will be 
forwarded to SCHEV Immediately following It's receipt. 

As was previously mentioned, the first group of participants Indicated a 
strong desire to go into more depth for each subject area. Furthermore, 
definite preferences were expressed by the participants, approximately 50 
percent Indicating a desire to concentrate on computer-based 
technologies, and the balance Indicating a strong interest in the 
humanities. 

Accordingly, plans for the 1985-86 school year call for a 'parallel track" 
system with one group of students studying two 18- week modules in the 
Technological Sciences, and another group of students studying two 
18-week modules within the Humanities area. 

The students within the Technical Sciences track will study and apply 
microcomputers to a variety of conventional and unconventional uses 
during the first half. This will be followed in the second half by a module 
on Computer-based Design and Drafting. Their overall experiences will 
also Include a study of Robotics, their application and the (;oncept of 
mon-machine and machine-machine interfacing. 

Students In the Humanities track will study Appalachian culture during the 
first half of the academic year. In addition to guest speakers and field 
trips, students will read and report on a number of books an periodicals on 
Appalachian studies. 
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A total of four instructional modules will be prepared and will be 
submitted as a final report 90 days after completion of the project. 



It is our opinion that this concept for centralized accumulation of a 
critical mass of participants has been demonstrated as highly successful. 
It should be noted that the Governor's Summer hagnet School, formulated 
and organized in a similar manner after this concept hod been publicized, 
follows the pattern established in this "Funds for Excellence" project. 
While it is not necessarily true that the Magnet School designers patterned 
their effort o.ter this particular project, the observation of distinct 
similarities is unquestionable. This attests to the soundness of the 
concept and to it's viability for future application in other rural areas 
within the Commonwealth. 
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The Dussell County School System 

C 

SouthujGst Virginia Community College 
hereby oiuard this Certificate to 



in recognition of successful participation 

in the 

AcadeHlcally 
(Creative 

DCducatlon 

project 

and in anticipation of continuing scholarship 
and contributions to 
Excellence in Education 



ittiiJtM 
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» HI I mr 

I ERIC Clearinghouse for 

Junior Colleges nrr ^ « * 
OCT 1 1907 



